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I. 
PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 





OTHING could have been more 
pleasant or more outwardly 
serene than Mrs. Temple’s tea- 
table one evening in June. 

It was set on the Northwestern piazza, 
in the shade of a widely branching linden, 
but commanding a view of the sunset, 
and of the grassy fields and wooded hills 
that lie between, with the winding river 
adding its gleam of water to the charm. 

Roses were blocming on the bush and 
vine ; snowy clumps of spirea and dentoria 
contrasted cheerfully with the green of 
the freshly cut lawn; everything spoke 
hopefully of a new season of happy begin- 
nings, of vigorous growth. 

Not less tranquil and attractive were 
the faces around the table: Mrs. Temple, 
dignified and gracious; Dr. Grant, her 
bachelor brother, grave and scholarly, 
but not forbidding ; Charlotte, a vivacious 
little brunette, the only daughter left at 
home, and Alfred, a Harvard law- student, 
nephew and ward of Mrs. Temple and 
Uncle Rotert. 

The faces were cheerful, the conversa- 
tion animated, yet in each heart was a 
secret anxiety amounting, in the elders, 
to absolute pain. To begin with Alfred 
—he had been misbehaving at college, 
and, being more careless and indolent 
than ill-intentioned, was now not only 
sorry and ashamed, but shrinking from 
the interview with his guardians which 
he was sure was impending. He loved 
them and knew that they loved him, and 


he was trying to wind up his courage to 
the point of confession before they should 
learn from others of his debts and his 
wasted time. 

In addition to this, he was deeply 
offended with Charlotte for her sweetness 
to Gus Parker, that afternoon, at tennis. 
In the first place Parker was a puppy, and 
she ought to know it, for he had often 
told her so; moreover, he liked his cousin 
himself, and deep down. in his plans for 
future happiness was the intention of 
making her all his own—when—well— 
when he had had his fill of flirting with 
all the other pretty girls, and was ready 
to settle down. That she, in the mean- 
time, should have liberty to flirt with all 
the agreeable young men, was an entirely 
different matter. 

A girl couldn’t be too retiring and 
dignified, or hold herself too loftily aloof 
from such dalliance—the girl he meant to 
marry, that is. To be sure, Charlotte 
did not know that such was his intention, 
and he was not yet ready to tell her. He 
enjoyed his freedom too well, and he 
gouldn’t afford to be married for several 
years. Uncle Howard’s legacy would not 
be under his control until he was twenty- 
five, and Uncle Robert’s ideas of invest- 
ment were so absurdly safe and slow ! 

Why couldn’t Charlotte divine his love 
for her, and not oblige him to actually 
speak out and bind himself? Weren’t 
women supposed to have intuitions? She 
ought to know that he cared for her, even 
if he Aad carried it rather far with Elise 
Sumner to-day, just to punish her for 
smiling so on Parker. It couldn’t be 
that she really liked the little wretch ! 
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And so his thoughts ran on, while out- 
wardly he was making a very good supper, 
rendering little propitiatory attentions to 
his guardians, and keeping up an easy 
flow of college gossip and cousinly banter 
with Charlotte. 

She had her own share of a/ra cura, 
for not only did she perceive her cousin’s 
preference, but she had long returned it 
with an unselfish and unswerving devotion 
of which she was, as yet, incapable—but 
she knew that a union between them 
would be opposed by her mother and 
Uncle, who were also her guardians. 

Alfred’s reckless habits were another 
source of grief, and she had seen a letter in 
Professor Grimes’ hand-writing, handed 
to her Uncle before tea, which she was 

sure had reference to this subject. 

“The elders were heavy-hearted, not 
only on their nephew’s account, but be- 
cause they too had noticed Charlotte’s 
encouragement of young Parker. It was 
not the family habit, however, to bring 
reproofs or annoyances to the table, and 
the meal ended, as it began, in cheerful, 
general talk. 

When it was over, Charlotte went 
directly to her own room with the New 
Atlantic, and, peeping through the blinds, 
‘waited until she saw Alfred stroll gloom- 
ily to the hammock on the knoll, with an 
evening paper. As soon as he was seated 
with his back to the house, she ran down 
to aside door, and hurried through the 
shrubbery to the boat landing. A long 
pull up the river would relieve her rest- 
lessness, if any thing could, though she 
had aconviction that she never should be 
happy again. Everybody was hateful— 
nobody would understand anybody! she 
half sobbed to herself, as she pushed off 
from shore in Alfred’s new Rushton, in 
which he had positively forbidden her to 
row alone. Why should she ¢are for his 
wishes, when he was behaving so ill? If 
she could pass the point unseen, she 
should be safe from view all the rest of 
- the way tothe bridge. If Alfred would 
only remain absorbed in his paper or his 
thoughts of Elise five minutes more! 
Mamma and Uncle Rob were sure to be 
deep in consultation over that horrid 
letter. This was true. 


Mrs. Temple and her brother were 
pacing up and down the walk by the 


currant bushes, talking of the black sheep, 
‘¢ The boy is incorrigible!’’ said Uncle 
Robert ; ‘‘I begin to fear that there is 
not depth enough in his nature for any 
anchor of principle to hold. We have 
appealed to his self respect, his am- 
bition, his sense of personal responsi- 
bility, his love for us, and the opinion 
of the world—and all in vain. He 
seems to respond at the moment, 
but, with the first breeze of temptation, 
away he drifts. I know of only two 
things that remain untried.”’ 

Mrs. Temple looked up in anxious in- 
quiry: 

‘¢ Absolute poverty, or falling in love. 
If he could be cast utterly upon his own 
resources, the man in him might be 
developed ; or if he could be attached 
soberly and truly—to some high-minded 
girl. But even it I could harden myself 
into the obdurate guardian, you would 
take pity on him in secret, Sarah; and as 
to the other possibility, we are helpless, 
and he will go on fluttering around half a 
dozen silly girls till he loses all power of 
real and constant affection—to say noth- 
ing of inspiring it. I give him up.” 

**No, no, Robert !’”’ pleaded his sister, 
slipping her hand within his arm. ‘‘No- 
body is hopeless at twenty-three; and, do 
you know, Constance (her married daugh- 
ter) has the same idea that you have. I 
had a letter from her to day.”’ 

She took an envelope from her pocket; 
they seated themselves upon a rustic bench 
and read its contents together. 

*¢ DEAR MoTHER:—Ned and I have at 
last found just what we were looking for, 
a charming, furnished cottage in New 
Hampshire, in a very quiet place, with 
lovely scenery, but only four miles from 
railroad, telegraph and markets. We 
take possession next week, and I am up 
to my ears in preparation—getting baby’s 
things and my own ready. I have time, 
however, to answer both your moans by 
an invitation. If Lotty is goose enough 
to encourage that callow, shallow Parker, 
and Alf. is as lazy and extravagant as 
ever, just send them both to me for a 
month, at least. We shall have boats 
and horses, and a hotel half a mile away, 
in case we want to get up a dance, and I 
will engage to drive P. out of C.’s head, 
and to keep A. out of mischief. 
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‘¢ Between you and me (and Uncle Rob, 
if you think best), I am going to turn 
match-maker, and invite the dearest girl 
I know to come, too. I solemnly believe 


‘ that love in earnest will yet be the mak- 


ing of that dear, scampy boy! There are 
heaps of latent good in him, and, once 
engaged to a nice girl, he will prove it to 
you all. I shall not tell you who it is, for 
then you cannot tell him; but he has 
never seen her, and you know what an 
advantage that will be to a fellow who has 
flirted with every one in his set. 

‘¢ This one will not flirt. | She will be 
very cool and hard to please, and, as the 
hotel is not open yet, he will see no one 
else, so that I shall have novelty, in ac- 
cessibility and propinquity, all on my 
side. Say nothing about Aer to either of 
them, but promise them boating, trout- 
fishing and mountain-climbing, and leave 
the rest to me.”’ 

While the guardians were discussing 


. this proposal, Charlotte was holding her 


breath as she rowed her frail craft across 
the only reach of the river within Alfred’s 
range of vision—thinking ‘‘oh, why didn’t 
I pick up my black hat, instead of this 
tell-tale red one?” 

At that moment her cousin’s eye caught 
the effect of motion on the silvery gleam 
between the pine boughs, and, starting 
up, took in the whole situation. 

Two minutes later, the pebbles on the 
shore were grinding beneath his angry 
feet, and he had pushed off in Charlotte’s 
own little brown ‘‘ Leaf”’ in anxious pur- 
suit. In vain she quickened her stroke; 
he was stronger and more practiced. 
In vain she guided her canoe into shal- 
low water along the edge of a rushy is- 
land, where his heavier boat could not 
follow. 

He ran the Leaf aground, leaped out, 
and caught her Rushton’s gunwale, and 
held her fast. 

‘*How dare you treat me so?” cried 
Charlotte, scarlet with wrath, and pant- 
ing with her exertions. 

‘*How dare you take my boat when I 
have forbidden you?” he demanded, 
with equal fire. 

‘‘When did I ever promise to obey 
you?”’ 

‘*You know that it is dangerous!” 

**T know no such thing !’’ 


‘I would have gone with you, had you 
asked me!” 

‘<I wished to go alone!”’ 

‘¢ Why did you not take your own boat, 
then?” 

She flushed deeper, was silent, faltering. 

He followed up his advantage. 

‘¢ You wished to annoy, to defy me. It 
is quite in keeping with your whole be- 
havior this afternoon.’’ 

Her head was erect again—she ceased 
to tremble, she was once more all defiance, 
and a gleam of mocking triumph flashed 
from her dark eyes. 

‘«Perhaps you expected to meet him on 
the river,’’ pursued Alfred, stung by hér 
look. 

This was too much. 

** Put me ashore at once!’’ she cried, 
for he had now pushed the boat under an 
overhanging tree, swung himself in, and 
taken the oars. 

‘¢ Put me ashore,’’ she repeated; ‘‘I 
will not stay with you.”’ 

‘¢T choose that you shall,’’ and with 
one stroke he sent the canoe into deep 
water, where she dared make no sudden 
motion. She looked longingly at her 
little Leaf, now far behind ; then at her 
cousin’s frowning brow and set teeth— 
and covering her face with her hands, 
burst into helpless, angry tears. 

Alfred’s mood changed instantly. He 
was too genuinely sweet-tempered to be 
disagreeable, long. He really loved her, 
and he had never seen her in tears since 
the time of her father’s death. He was 
sincerely shocked. Gay, sparkling little 
Lotty crying! And he had made her! 
He was speechless at first, staring blankly 
at her—his great eyes full of remorse, 
of apology, of love. Instinctively he 
rowed on into the widest, loneliest part 
of the stream. No one should see her 
humiliation; no one hear those pitiful, 
choking sobs. She had been so over- 
strained all the afternoon, that her self- 
control, once lost, was not easily gained. 
Like a tired, passionate child, as she was, 
she must now have her cry out. ‘‘ Char- 
lotte!’’ he said, at last; and his softened, 
troubled tone was an apology in itself ; 
‘¢ Lotty—don’t, p/ease don’t,”’ no answer. 
He rowed gently on, desperately wishing 
that they were on land where he could 
get near her, put his arm around her, and 
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coax for a cousinly kiss of forgiveness. 
It was absurd to be three feet from her at 
such a crisis! But Rushton boats are not 
to be trifled with, even by lovers, and he 
could think of nothing better than to 
keep on rowing, past green meadows and 
alder thickets, while the sunset glow 
faded in the West, and the delicate odors 
of grape blossoms and wild roses were 
borne to them on soft airs that came and 
went like sighs. ‘‘I’m sorry I vexed you, 
Lotty,’’ he said, at last, when she had 
grown quiet, though her face was still 
hidden by her drooping hat. Still she 
was silent. It was growing dark. They 
had glided under the arched bridge and 
could see the lights of the next village. 
With a sudden impulse Alfred rested on his 
oars and began to sing. He hada voice of 
unusual and pathetic sweetness, singularly 
inconsistent with his light, easy nature, 
but all the more winning and irresistible 
by its surprise. 

If Lotty would not talk, she should be 
sang to, and as the darkness deepened 
around them, and stars gleamed back 
from the water below, he began soft 
low, and tender, a little German love 
song, which, he knew, was her favorite. 
He sang it with a pleading sweetness, 
that thrilled to her heart and made her 
glad of the veiling darkness. 

Guessing this from the pose of her 
head, her shoulders, her little hands, he 
took up his oars, and broke gaily into 
‘«Santa Lucia,’’ as he pulled swiftly home- 
ward. 

Ashamed of her soft mood, Charlotte 
lifted her head and chimed in with the 
chorus, and added aclear contralto, when 
he glided next into Moore’s more pensive 
‘*Row, brothers, row.’’ Passing the point 
where their quarrel had begun, he remem- 
bered the stranded ‘‘ Leaf,” and, rowing 
again under the willow, stepped out upon 
the island, pushed her into the water, 
handed her rope to Charlotte without 
pausing in his song, resumed his place, 
and rowed on. 

There was still one deep bay between 
them and their home landing. Would 
he cross it by the short line in the clear 
starlight, wondered Charlotte, or would 
he follow its curve in the deep shade of 
the shore, thus prolonging their téte- 
a-téte to the utmost? He chose the latter 


course; he also chose to sing ‘‘Good- 
night, good-night, my own true love! A 
thousand times good-night,’’ which set all 
her pulses quivering again. She stepped 


out on the wharf without help, but had’ 


not the heart to leave him to put up both 
boats and oars alone. When all was 
safely arranged for the night, she turned 
to hurry up the path before him; but he 
was not to be cheated after waiting so 
long. With one spring he overtook her, 
his arm was thrown around her, and his 
voice—quick, eager—different from ever 
before—demanded, ‘‘ Have you forgiven 
me, Lotty, dear?” Her spirit suddenly 
failed her; she stood quite still, her 
breath coming fast. 

Then, rallying, she faltered: ‘‘ You had 


“no right to say what you did—” 


‘¢ About Parker?’ She nodded. 0, 
why did her lips tremble so, when this 
was only Alf, with whcm she had quar- 
relled all her life? If he would but take 
away his arm, and not look at her so 
fixedly ! 

‘Yes, I had,’’ he was replying, in that 
strange, new tone that moved her so, still- 
ing all her wilfulness. ‘‘I had the right 
of a man who loves you, Lotty darling, 
not as his cousin any more, but as his 
wife, some day, when he deserves you 
better, and can teach you to love him.” 

And so, while the elders were weaving, 
as they thought, the web of the fortunes 
or these troublesome young people, the 
lovers came slowly homeward under the 
whispering pines, weaving their own web 
of cross purposes, and binding themselves 
with tender vows of constancy and se- 
crecy. ‘They knew very well that, in Al- 
fred’s prcdigal position, their love would 
be frowned upon by all concerned ; but they 
were not afraid to wait for better days. 

At the very moment that Mrs. Temple 
was writing acceptance and approval of 
her elder daughter’s proposal, Charlotte, 
in the next room, was cutting and fitting 
her photograph of Alfred’s handsome, 
careless face into a little locket which she 
always wore, whispering, as she did so: 

‘¢Just a few months, dearest, I will 
keep your secret, and then, when all see 
how steady and true you are, even mamma 
will forgive us, and we need not be sly 
any more.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Hy Summer Vacation. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


HE last day of JuneI received 
a postal card. It read like 
this: 


‘¢ FERNDALE, June 26, 1889. 


‘¢ Dearest Lou:—Can’t you come here 
now, instead of putting it off until August? 
Uncle Rufus has arrived, and is almost 
helpless with rheumatism, and my girl 
has gone home, sick. I wouldn’t mind 
the work, if I only had some one to wait 
on uncle and entertain him. You know 
how peculiar he is; but he always gets 
along well with you; so I hope you have 
no other plans, and can come as soon as 
you receive this. 

‘Yours, lovingly, SADIE.” 

On reading this, my mind was instantly 
in a whirl, for I had other plans. I could 
not go—that was the first thought, for I 
had made arrangements to go with asmall 
party on a pleasure trip. It had been talked 
of for weeks, and we were to start the 
following Tuesday ; and I had anticipated 
so much enjoyment—for very few pleas- 
ures came in my way—and here on the 
lounge lay my pretty new gown, just come 
home from the dressmaker. Oh, no! I 
surely could not go to Sadie’s now. But 
then, on the other hand, Sadie was my 
only sister. She was ten years older than 
I, and such a darling ; and my heart soft- 
ened as I thought of her toiling away 
alone all through the hot weather, with 
two children and a fretful invalid on her 
hands. Oh, yes, I knew just how pecu- 
liar he was, and I could not help feeling 
that it was very inconsiderate of him to 
get sick at Sadie’s; and rheumatism, too, 
of all things—right in the heat of sum- 
mer ! 

He always was a martyr to dyspepsia, 
or thought he was, which amounts to the 
same thing; and so we were accustomed 
to attribute all his queernesses to that, and 
bore them with long-suffering patience, 
foryUncle Rufus was well off, and Sadie 
and [ the nearest of kin. 

He was a bachelor, aged about fifty-five, 
and not an ill-looking man at all, if he 
wovtd -=1y smooth out the wrinkles be- 


tween his eyes, and smile a little oftener. 
He lived at Sadie’s only through the sum- 
mer months; the rest of the year he 
boarded in the city, where he had a real 
estate office, the business of which was 
mostly done by a confidential clerk. I 
had always thought if I had uncle’s means 
and leisure I would travel, at least half the 
time, up and down this glorious old world ; 
but he disliked traveling above all things 
else—unless it might be women; while I, 
having a craving for it, which was almost 
unbearable, was shut up for ten months 
in the year in the four walls of a school- 
room; and now, when I had the chance, 
just once in my life, for a little outing, I 
must go and nurse him instead. All this, 
and much more, passed through my mind, 
as I sat there, with the postal card in my 
hand; and then, with a sigh which came 
up from the depths of my being, I arose 
and hung the dainty veiling and crisp 
India muslins away in the wardrobe, and 
wrote a letter of apology and regret to my 
friends; for, of course, in the end I gave 
up my pleasure and took up my duty. I 
always do; perhaps a little ungraciously 
at first, for it takes a saint to bear a cross 
smilingly, and I am very far from being 
that—at times. 

Sadie’s was not at all a bad place to go, 
but it was very quiet, and as I had not 
passed the extreme boundary of youth, 
I liked the stir of a little gay life. But 
the next morning, fortified with a gener- 
ous lunch packed by my thoughtful land- 
lady, and an entertaining book, I started 
on my long’car-ride. 

My sister’s home was a pleasant farm- 
house, with an extended view, was well- 
shaded, and contained all essentials and 
some luxuries. Sadie was not a hard- 
worked woman usually, and her children 
were models, as children go, but remem- 
bering their propensity to clamber over 
one, and also the dearth of critical soci- 
ety, I did not take my newest gowns. 

My brother-in-law was very good and 
genial always, and as I thought of the 
many long visits I had made at Ferndale, 
and how I had been welcomed and rested 
and comforted, I realized my ingratitude 
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at being so reluctant to go now when I 
could really be of some use. I grew 
dreadfully weary with the dust, and heat, 
and noise of the cars before my journey 
was ended, and it was a blessed change 
when I found myself behind my brother. 
in-law’s handsome greys traversing the 
mile from the station; and I felt much 
less like a martyr than I expected to, as I 
returned Sadie’s loving greeting and the 
children’s hugs. 

‘¢T am so g/ad to see you, dear!”’ she 
said. ‘I hope it didn’t make any differ- 
ence to you coming now; but that day I 
wrote to you I was so discouraged and 
tired, and George couldn’t find a new girl 
for me. But uncle is much better now, 
so you can find time to read and rest.’’ 

She looked as if she needed to rest her- 
self—poor, little woman! and so I fore- 
bore to tell her what I had given up in 
coming ; and just then a bell tinkled up- 
stairs, so I ran up to answer it and greet 
my invalid uncle. 

Hot as was the night he had a shawl 
about his shoulders, and his swathed legs 
were lying across a chair-seat. The 
wrinkles between his eyes were deeper 
than ever, and but the ghost of a smile 
greeted my appearance and hand-clasp. 
‘*How do you do, uncle?—but, dear 
me! I should think you would smother 
in here; and you can’t get to the win- 
dows to open them, poor man! I’lldo it.”’ 

I moved toward a window, but his be- 
seeching words arrested me half way. 

‘« Don’t, child! ain’t you got more sense 
than to let the night air in on me ?’’ 

‘‘Night air is better than dead air, 
uncle !’’ 

‘¢ But I can’t endure the /eas¢ damp- 
ness,’ he said; and so I sat down and 
listened to a long description of manifold 
aches, and pains, and chills, winding up 
with the pathetic plaint: ‘‘ Oh, well! it’s 
no use to talk to you, you don’t know 
what it is to be sick, and to grow old.” 

‘¢ Now, Uncle Rufus, you’re just in the 
prime of life; do wait till you’re seventy 
before you talk about old age !’”’ 

‘* Mercy! I won’t ever live to see sev- 
enty—no, nor sixty. Why, I’m a physi- 
cal wreck, child ; it’s strange folks can’t 
see it!” 

I felt sorry for him, and yet I longed to 
shake that shawl away from him, and 
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throw open the window, and drive that 
dismal, woe-begone expression off his 
face. It hurt me to see the listless dr 
of his broad shoulders, and the locks of 
hair straggling over his white forehead in 
such an unhappy way; and I resolved to 
improve him in some respects, in spite of 
himself, before many days. Just then 
Sadie came in with his supper, nicely ar- 
ranged on a tray, and I slipped away to 
make myself presentable for the table, 
During the meal, George said to me: 

‘«Mr. Turner’s folks have a number of 
city boarders this summer, Lou, so it is 
possible you may make some desirable 
acquaintance, even in this out-of the-way 
spot.’ 

"whee they really nice?’’ I asked, with 
some faint interest, for I was too tired to 
be enthusiastic. 

‘¢ Qh, certainly, nice, and dressy, and 
lively.” 

‘‘Why don’t you people take city 
boarders? ”’ 

‘We have one,”’ said Sadie, laughingly. 
‘Uncle would leave if we took any more; 
he detests city people—when they come 
to the country to have a good time.”’ 


The next day after my arrival was very ~ 


rainy. The children had to stay in the 
house; their mother. was busy with baking 
and canning, and the invalid was more 
gloomy and morose than usual. The 
dampness made his bones ache, the chat- 
eter and clatter of the little ones made 
his head ache, and I suspected that his 
heart ached, too, with the loneliness of 
his life; no parents, no brother or sister, 
wife or child, but self-centered and, con- 
sequently, miserable. Poor Uncle Rufus! 
Whether he had been always a woman- 
hater, Sadie and I knew not; but for the 
last few years we had been well-informed 
as to hissentiments. Girls he considered 
silly, old maids treacherous, and widows 
designing ; and sometimes, while listenin, 
to his scathing comments, I felt like add- 
ing this one: ‘And old bachelors are disa- 
greeableand cranky;’’but either fear or pru- 
dence restrained me from saying it aloud. 
The miserable day wore on to anend, and 
I was glad to have it take itself away } for 
I was becoming decidedly infected by the 
gloomy weather, and my more gloomy 
companion; and I retired with a headache 
and a sense of general worthlessness. 
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But morning brought a better state of 
things. The sun was shining, and the 
new day brought new courage for its duties. 
The children were jubilant, and uncle 
more tractable, and Sadie and I found 
time for several quiet chats ; and at sunset 
George and I took a spin down to the 
office for the mail. And yet I had not 
met the city boarders. 

A week later, we were spending the af- 
ternoon on the shady piazza. Uncle had 
come down for the first time since my 
arrival, and was really looking quite well, 
and seemed more amiable than usual. We 
sat, placidly rccking and chatting, when 
suddenly the sunshine vanished, and a low 
rumble presaged a thunder storm. Sadie 
flew to find the children, and shut up the 
young chickens, Uncle Rufus retreated to 
the sitting-room, in mortal dread of the 
dampness; while I hurried about, shutting 
exposed windows, and gathering up cush- 
ions and books. 

The large drops began to splash far 
apart, and the wind bent the shrubbery 
far over, and just then some ledies came 
hurrying in the gate. They were Turner’s 
boarders, who had been out on a long 
ramble, and, half breathless, and wholly 
frightered, they pleaded for shelter till 
the storm was over. 

The sitting-room was so quickly in- 
vaded that Uncle Rufus had no time or 
chance for retreat, and there was a pleas- 
ant stir aud flutter of light draperies, and 
many lady-like and laughing apologies for 
the sudden intrusion, and then Sadie 
came in with the children. Sadie has 
such a gracious way of greeting people 
and setting them at their ease, that all 
restraint very speedily vanished, and we 
were soon chatting like old acquaintances ; 
even uncle was constrained tosmooth the 
wrinkles out of his forehead and join in 
the conversation. 

Beryl, our four-year-old, was coaxed 
from one to another, and was petted and 
kissed, and soon became cofifidential after 
the manner of precocious children. 

‘*Poor Untle Rufus has been Crefful 
sick, so he droaned, didn’t you, untle?’’ 

‘*Indeed !”” said one of the ladies 
quickly ; ‘*then you are still on the inva- 
lid list ?’’ 

‘*T am fast recoverirg, thank you,” 
he answered :ather stiffly, for he detested 
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being the subject of remark, or receiving 
commiseration from strangers—women at 
that. 

‘This lovely country air ought to 
make sickness impossible. May I ask 
what was the trouble, and if you are quite 
over it ?”’ 

‘‘ Malaria first, ard then rheumatism, 
Madam.”’ 

The little lady was determined to make 
uncle talk about it, however, much 
against his will, and intensely amused I 
turned my attention to the others; but 
now and then I caught scraps of the con- 
versation which finally drifted frcm ail- 
ments and remedies, to city matters and 
interests. 

The shower was soon over, and we went 
out on the piazza to inhale the freshness 
of the new-washed world, and to gaze on 
the magnificent rainbow which spanned 
the departing cloud. 

Presently we saw a man approaching, 
laden with a medley of rubbers, cloaks 
and umbrellas. 

‘Oh! there comes Clarence; how 
they must have wondered what had be- 
come of us!” 

‘¢ This is my cousin, Mr. Medway,” 
said the little Jady, as he came smiling 
up tothe porch. The rain wasstill drip- 
ping from the trees, so we urged our 
guests to remain a little longer, and they 
settled down for another pleasant chat. 

Uncle had drawn his chair to the open 
window, aid was soon deep in conversa- 
tion with the new comer about real estate, 
stocks, and such unitteresting things. 

‘¢ But where were you, Mr. Medway, 
when the shower came up?” asked a lady, 
presently 

‘*] was sketching up on the oak knoll, 
and saw the deluge coming in time to es- 
cape to the ark. But imagine my horror 
when [ found that you ladies were still 
astray!’ 

‘¢Oh ! we were very fortunate in find- 
ing so pleasant a shelter; but I think we 
can go now.”’ 

We gave them all a cordial invitation 
to call again, and with many thanks they 
departed. 

The little lady, however, asked permis- 
sion to send uncle a prescription which 
she said was an infallible cure for 1heu- 
matism. 
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He begged her not to take the trouble, 
and sniffed contemptuously about it after 
she was gone, and was unusually cross- 
grained all the rest of the day and even- 
ing. 
rf That pretty little woman isa widow,” 
said Sadie to me, privately. ‘‘ Her name 
is Barlow, and her husband was a doctor, 
so, perhaps, that accounts for her interest 
in our invalid, and possibly she fancies 
him a little; uncle /s a fine looking man 
—sometimes.”’ 

*¢ Don’t tell him a word,”’ said I, ‘‘ for 
you know he detests widows above all 
other mortals.”’ 

The next morning a tow-headed boy 
came shuffling up the walk, and gave me 
a package. 

‘‘ That air’s fur the man wot’s sick. 
Missis Barlow she sended ’em; she gin 
me five cents fur bringin’ it, an’ tole me 
ter be keerful.”’ 

Uncle had rot come down yet; he was 
not feeling so well for the sudden change 
in the weather, so I took the package up 
to him. 

‘*Here’s something for you, uncle,’’ and 
then [ busied myself in dusting the room. 

‘*Humph! where did these come from, 
Louise ?”’ 

* A boy brought them with the com- 
pliments of Mrs. Bzrlow—one of the 
ladies here yesterday.”’ 

** Well; you can send tham straight 
back! I guess I an’t a child to be fussed 
over and coddled with their prescriptions 
and books!’ 

‘Oh, uncle!” I exclaimed, looking 
at the title of the volume. It’s one of 
the new books that people are going wild 
over. I would like to read it myself; and 
I’m sure it was kindness that prompted 
the sending; and that prescription might 
do you lots of good.” 

** Don’t need it!” he growled; ‘I’m 
getting on all right, and I ain’t going to 
be fussed over like a great baby. I won't 
have no fooling !"’ 

‘*No, no, uncle, you needn’t be fussed 
over at all! Are you coming down stairs 
now ?”” 

*©No; I don’t feel like it. 
to dinner.” 

‘* Well, as you choose. I'm going to 
help Sadie, so you better read the book 
to pass the time.” 


I'll come 


An hour later I went softly up stairs 
with a glass of lemonade, half expecti 
to find him asleep, as the bell had not 
sounded once, but,instead he was readi 
and as he laid the book down to take the 
glass I saw it was opened at the seventh 
chapter ; so without any comment I went 
down stairs again. 

After dinner, uncle lay in a hammock 
on the piazza, and read continuously ; and 
the only incident of the afternoon was the 
passing of a carriage containing our new- 
made friends, who gave us very pleasant 
greetings. Sadie says: that Mr. Medway 
is really quite a nice-looking young man, 
and I must say that I agree with her. The 


next day we met them at church, and ° 


lingered for a little talk after the service, 

‘«T hope Mr. Denton is getting better,” 
said Mrs. Barlow. She looked very fair 
and girlish in her white lawn and laven- 
der ribbons, and so, rather maliciously, I 
answered : 

‘‘Yes, but he has not taken your pre- 
scription; he is reading the book, though, 
and Iam quite sure that he is enjoying it.” 

‘‘Ah! I’m glad to hear it. I shall take 
the liberty to prescribe another before 
long.” 

Sure enough, the next afternoon came 
the dainty, little lady, attended by her 
cousin, bearing a good-sized package of 
books. 

We were a merry little company on the 
shady porch that afternoon. Mrs. Barlow 
was in gay spirits, her cousin Clarence 
was witty and interesting, and the rest of 
us were willing to be amused, so the hours 
sped swiftly. The books were appreciated 
by Sadie and I, at least, for I had read, 
longingly, extended notices of them in 
the papers. I found Mr. Medway a de- 
lightful talker, as he pictured bits of 
travel and scenery that he had viewed 
through artistic eyes, and I said to myself, 
for the thousandth time, Oh! for money, 
and leisure, and freedom! And then I 
looked across at Uncle Rufus, who had all 
these three essentials, and enjoyed so 
little; and wished again that he loved 
money and ease less, and travel more; and, 
like some dear old uncles of whom I had 
read, would take his niece for a traveling 
companion. 

He was now listening in absorbed at- 
tention to Mrs. Barlow’s description of 
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Ausable Chasm, which description was 
largely composed of adjectives, and em- 
phasized by heavily ringed white hands; 
and, while noticing this, and thinking my 
own thoughts, I found that I had lost 
some of Mr. Medway’s conversation. 

A couple of days later, I was invited to 
join Mr. Turner’s boarders in an excursion 
to Silver Lake. It was a very romantic 
place, and Mr. Medway achieved a sketch 
of surprising accwacy. 

I liked Mrs Barlow much better than I 
had at first. I think I must have a slight 
prejudice against widows— inherited, per- 
haps, from Uncle Rufus. 

August 4.—The weeks have gone by 


’ with wonderful speed, and I am aston- 


ished to find that my precious vacation is 
more than half gone. It has seemed lovely 
here, and I have concluded to take Sadie’s 


advice, and remain with her until the 


opening of school. It never seemed so 
pleasant before as it has thisasummer. I 
wrote to my landlady to express me my 
best gowns. I was very foolish not to 
bring them at first, for since the city 
people have come to Ferndale to board, it 
does net seem to be such an out-of the 
world place. Uncle seems to be quite 
well, and more cheerful than I ever knew 
him to be before. I have heard that sick- 
ness is sometimes a means of grace, and I 
really think it must have been in his case. 

Some of the early boarders at Turner’s 
have gone, and others have come; but 
Mrs. Barlow and her cousin remain. She 
seems perfectly contented, and he has 
found so many pretty places to sketch. I 
may not be a competent judge, but to my 
eyes his work is without a flaw; he doe; 
not view it so, however. 

Sept. zoth. —Well, the summer has gone. 
I never saw one so short before—the 
weeks seemed to have wings. Iam back 
in the old place, going over the same old 
routine. There are six of us lady teach- 
ers, and, of course, we have been ex- 
changing experiences; and, as I listen to 
one and another as they describe the 
pleasant ways in which they have spent 
their vacations, and the lovely places they 
have seen, I smile and say to myself, I 
would not exchange the pleasant weeks I 
spent at Sadie’s for all your experiences! 

I have a sort of thankful feeling towards 
Uncle Rufus for being sick, and in that 
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way directing my summer movements. 

Dear old uncle! I laugh to myself 
now whenever I think how he did detest 
Mrs. ‘Barlow at first, and resented her at- 
tentions, though he got along with her 
very well after a while. But how glad he 
must have been to go back to the city, 
and be entirely free from her at last ! 

Well, I shal never enjoy any of my 
uncle’s wealth, that is certain, unless I 
should outlive him. In that case, Sadie 
and I would be his heirs, if he does not 
mike a will in favor of a deaf and dumb 
asylum ; but there, it is wicked even to 
dream such thoughts, I suppose ! 

Oct. 22d.—Surely it is the unexpected 
which happens in this changing world ! 

To-day I received a copy of a city 
paper, and, in looking it over, I came 
upon a marked paragraph. It vas this: 

‘¢ Married in All Souls’ church, this 
city, Oct. 8th, Rufus Bishop Denton, to 
Nellie Ogden Barlow. No cards.”’ 

I think such shocks are conducive to 
heart disease! Mine stopped beating un- 
til I felt almost suffocated, and then 
started on at a frightful rate of speed. 

Uncle Rufus married! I cannot realize 
it now, after hours of thinking about it. 
I have read and re-read the notice, and 
there it is in unmistakable black and 
white. I do wonder what Sadie will 
think, and say! 

Oct. 14th.—I have a letter from Sadie, 
telling me of the wonderful event, and 
the information that the bridal pair have 
gone on a six weeks’ tour up the Lakes 
and Niagara, and back by way of Wash- 
ington. Poor Uncle Rufus !—who hates 
traveling and strange hotels and places so 
dreadfully! But Sadie finishes her letter 
by saying: “I foresaw this some time 
ago, and also something else in which 
you are more concerned.” 

I do wonder what she means by that 
last clause! I detest riddles. 

Oct. 16th.—To-day I received another 
letter. This one is from Mr. Medway. 
He repeats the story which has by this 
time become familiar, and asks what re- 
lation he and I are since his cousin has 
married my uncle. 

I am sure I do not know. But I can’t 
help thinking that it would be very 
pleasant to be any sort of relation to Mr. 
Medway ! 
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BY EMILY READ. 


‘* AUNT ESTHER.”’ 






WAS standing at the gate, idly look- 
ing down the lane, when Essie 
called me. Since a child I had 
expetced a bit of good luck to 

come to us up the old lane, but as yet I 

had watched in vain. 

Alicia had an unfortunate way of say- 
ing, that ‘‘the Tabbs had outlived their 
luck,” and it hurt me to hear Essie take 
up her aunt’s cry, for, believing as I do, 
in an especial Providence, luck has an 
atheistical, as well as a vulgar, sound to 
me; good enough for a heretic or a gam- 
bler, but not a nice one for a Christian, 
nor a lady. 

*¢ Aunt Esther.”’ 

‘« Yes, dear.’’ 

‘¢ Do come in, Patty will not serve din- 
ner until you do, and I am frightfully 
hungry.” 

‘¢The more the pity,’’ I said, but did 
not say wherein the pity lay. 

Essie slipped her hand into mine, and 
together we went to the big dining-room, 
and over its perilously slippery waxed 
floor. The room might have looked a 
trifle stiff and chilly to those used to 
thick carpets and upholstered furniture, 
but to us it was always home-like. 

Alicia was waiting for us, seated at the 
head of the o'd mahogany table, whose 
black surface sparkled and glinted with 
the reflections from the silver and glass. 
Here I may as well confess that our table 
linen had dwindled down to a couple of 
cloths kept snowy white in lavender, 
ready to be brought out for a guest; or 
for the young master when he came; 
Gop bless him ! + 

Our meal, called dinner from habit, 
was scarcely of the kind to be served in 
courses. An oval blue India dish, with 
a cover, was before Alicia. On each side 
of the table were plates of a peculiar corn- 
cake, named ‘‘ Rocks,’’ more from their 
rugged appearance than from any intrin 
sic hardness, for old Patty’s fairly melted 
in your mouth. A tiny print of butter 
in ‘a lordly dish,’”’ and two glass pit: h- 
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ers, one half filled with cream, the other 
foaming to the brim with most delicious 
‘* butter-milk ;”’ and a dish of sweet pota- 
toes, completed the menu. 

Alicia said a brief grace, and Patty, 
butler and cook combined, lifted t 
cover from the dish of mush. 
not starvation, and we could be ‘‘ thank- 
ful for the good things given.’’ Never. 
theless, it needed the three sources—youth, 
health and exercise—to make one eat 
with appetite; three requisites Essie only 
could command, whilst Alicia and I ap- 
plied one, with small results. 

Alicia was crumbling a corn cake into 
a tumbler of cream, her usual dinner, when 
Essie’s young, sharp eyes caught sight of 
Scipio, an ancient mail-carrier, coming 
up the lane; an unusual occurrence, for 
his visits were only looked for on Satur- 
day, when the Vational Intelligencer and 
Southern Churchman, were our postal 
dues, for letters were so few we never 
looked for them. In fact, postage was 
one of our economies, since even two 
cents can count up magically. 

Both Essie and I were so much excited 
by the unusual sight of old Scipio coming 
up the lane, one might have suspected 
us of a clandestine correspondence, 
though I am too old for a love letter, 
being a decided old maid; that is, if any- 
thing in this life is ever decided. 

Scarce as letters were with us, Essie 
and I thought it absurd that Patty should 
bring this one to Alicia on a silver waiter. 
And both Essie and I would have pre- 
ferred a little natural curiosity, frankly 
expressed, rather than Alicia’s mere 
glance and cool way of laying the unopened 
letter on the table. To be sure, the real 
explanation was that she had left her 
glasses somewhere, and Essie was accord- 
ingly sent in search of them ; but from 
the blinking glance I got with my near- 
sighted eyes of the direction, ‘ The 
Misses Tabb,’’ I might as well have 
opened the letter. Yet, knowing Alicia’s 
desire always to be considered the head 
of the house, I refrained from expediting 
matters by referring to the address. 

When, at last, the glasses were found 
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in Alicia’s pocket, and the envelope was 
duly opened, another furtive glance told me 
that the letter was from Mr. Huffington, 
an old friend of my father's, and, in times 
gone by, when there was need of a busi- 
ness man, our lawyer. He always had a 
pompous way of scrawling his name over 
nearly the whole sheet of note paper, so 
Ihad no trouble in recognizing his sig- 
nature; but why Alicia was so long de- 
ciphering the small remainder of the note 
I could not surmise, until I recalled the 
fact that many years before, this same Mr. 
Huffington had written her a love letter. 
So, perhaps, that fact made her linger a 
little over this business one, for a woman 
never altogether loses her interest in her 
lover, no matter how little she thinksof him 
ata period when she might have owned him. 

How the far past came back whilst I 
glanced over Alicia’s shoulder at Ned 
Huffington’s bold signature! Essie never 
would have suspected her decorous, some- 
what prim Aunt Alicia ever to have been 
an arrant coquette. 

I had been friendly to Ned Huffington 
in those days, when he was a law student 
in my father’s office. Alicia was capri- 
cious and ambitious, two feathers in her 
cap in our father’s eyes, and there was no 
reason for her being covetous, since we 
were, as a family, fairly well off, and be- 
sides, the Tabbs were never mercenary. 
If we were, we could never have foreseen 
that Ned would become ore of the first 
lawyers in the State. That he had never 
married had always been a secret con- 
gratulation to Alicia. 

When Alicia handed me Mr. Huffing- 
ton’s note, I spread it out in such a way 
that Essie could read it whilst I did. It 
was only a line, to say he would be with 
us'the next day, and, as he did not know. 
how the trains ran, he might dine with 
us, though he must positively return to 
town that night. 

No doubt it was one of the simplest acts 
in Ned Huffington’s life, to ask himself to 
dine at ‘‘ The Elms,’’ and there had been 
a time when only to order one extra plate 
would have been necessary. But, alas, 


times change, and, to our unaccustomed 
ears, a guest to dinner sounded appalling. 

I confess that after I had mastered the 
fact that a man was to dine with us, my 
Martha spirit rose up in me, and I at once 
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became cumbered with much serving. 
Neither Alicia nor Essie could be of the 
least help, for Patty and I had to work 
out the problem of giving a dinner on 
nothing. Patty was an excellent cook, 
and, if not quick at suggesting, she was. 
perfectl¥ capable of carrying out an idea. 
Then, too, she could outdo Rebecca of 
old in viands and in the matter of made 
dishes. But, unluckily, we had neither a 
tender kid nor a young man to hunt veni- 
son, but only a very tough old hen with 
a brocd of half a dozen chickens that had 
been hatched too late for a successful 
rearing. 

To sacrifice the hen to serve for broth 
instead of soup, and a pillan with rice, so 
judiciously heated with curry, that we 
could mingle our tears over the pungency 
and toughness, was my devising. Old 
Patty’s suggestion for the second course 
was far more brilliant, for a second course 
was necessary, if only to satisfy our guest’s 
hunger. Patty had extensive hopes in 
connection with the pigeons. Heretofore 
the rats and the owls had taken the young 
squabs for tribute, and so exacting they 
had been, that only two fat squabs was 
the result of the old woman’s search. Two 
squabs on toast for four people! Of 
course, after helping the ladies, our guest 
would have nothing, if Patty had not 
fallen on the device of serving the half- 
fledged chickens for dainty squabs. Essie 
never could be persuaded to taste one, and 
I could very well try with my share, 
which would be, in fact, an under-grown 
chicken; and so the most important part 
of the dinner was provided. And for 
dessert, an old fashioned blackberry pud- 
ding I recalled was a favorite with 
Ned Huffington, and we luckily had his 
own mother’s recipe for the dainty, so 
there was no doubt of #¢s success. Besides, 
we had a half dozen bottles of old Ma- 
deira, which Patty had, years ago, when 
wine was not a luxury, hidden away to 
drink the young master’s health in, and 
I prevailed upon Essie to wheedle 
her out of one bottle, for the credit of 
our hospitality; and so our dinner was 
arranged—a meagre one, when you read 
the menu of some of the grand feasts at 
Delmonico’s, but one that caused far more 
thought and trouble than the finest of 
them all. 
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Thre dinner passed off very well, and I 
must confess, Ned Huffington’s face never 
hinted that he knew the difference be- 
tween broth and soup. Even the pillan 
was swallowed, and the squabs were a suc- 
cess, since two of them at least were what 
they purported to be. The pudding out- 
did its famous recipe, and it also recalled 
many pleasant blackberry outings, as well 
as other rural exploits. 

It was when the wine was put on the 
table, and Mr. Huffington had asked us 
not to leave him to his lone companion- 
ship that the denouement came—a secret 
Patty also suspected, for she lingered over 
the side table as if waiting for something. 
Essie was the only one entirely unsuspect- 
ing and uninterested, the unwonted length 
of the dinner having bored her. 

For myself, I confess that when Mr. 
Huffington said that he had an object in 
his visit, I wished the broth had choked 
him, or the curry burnt him. To see 
him sitting in our father’s place at the 
head of the table, a place we looked for- 
ward to seeing occupied by ‘the young 
master,’’ Hugh’s only child; to see him 
sitting there, sipping his wire with rel- 
ish, and then hear his proposition—a 
proposition he had come all those miles 
to make, and which was no more nor less 
than to sell our old home over our heads. 

I must confess, when I heard the num- 
ber of dollars offered for the place, I 
scarcely wondered that Ned Huffington’s 
brain was turned, it seemed such a fabu- 
lous sum. And not a word said of inter- 
est or mortgage. None of those appalling 
methods devised by law to torment women 
and unsuspecting persons. Altogether, 
the whole transaction reminded one of the 
wonderful Aladdin. A mere rub on the 
old lamp, and the genius and golden 
dishes, to be converted into money, were 
forthcoming. 

It was odd to see the effect of Mr. 
Huffington’s proposition upon the four 
of us. Alicia was simply calm, quiet 
and non committal, ready, I suspected, 
to be swayed by Mr. Huffington’s ad- 
vice, although she believed herself strong 
in family allegiance, and, in spite of her- 
self, a little suspicious of bargains, even 
if though costly. 

Patty was simply indignant that to sell 
‘the Elms’’ was mentioned, and shrewd- 
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ly suspicious that in some way Mr. Huf- 
fington was to be a gainer by the sale, 
Essie naturally held true to this unknown 
son, this mythologic heir, to her Uncle 
Hugh’s rights; this young and unknown 
head of our old house. And as for me, 
—well, I was just lifted off my feet, and 
had no standing place, only I was deter. 
mined not to say black was white because 
Ned Huffington praised the wine, and 
was inclined to give advice in deep, sono: 
rous tones. They might have an effect 
upon Alicia, but some other ghost of the 
past must spring up if I was to be haunted, 
My bit of good luck might come up the 
lane, but I did not look for it to come by 
means of Mr. Huffington, no matter how 
Alicia might have at one time looked 
for it. 

I confess to inheriting a good deal of 
my Grandmother Eve’s curiosity, and 
who it was whose desire to own the Elms 
was so paramountly above all prudence, 
or even common sense, made me pain- 
fully suspicious. I, who would most 
willingly have put the best foot foremost, 
was perfectly aware of the down-at-heel 
position of the property. As for the 
land, to pay the taxes and feed the four 
of us was all we looked for—the feeding 
I have shown was not liberal, since a 
guest put us on our mettle. As for the 
house itself, a roof-tree is of the nature 
of an umbrella—the name does not vouch 
for the article ; modest, very shabby, cot- 
ton ones holding the same office as an 
aristocratic silk. That the roof leaked 
in the rain, and did not in dry weather, 
were palpable facts. What dear Hugh’s 
boy would do with his white elephant 
we had not often cared to discuss, which 





was just as well, for, if Mr. Huffington 
was to be heeled, the whole matter was 
to be taken out of our hands. And how 
taken? Why, it was just a fairy tale, by 
a stroke of a wand the old house would 
be spirited away, and in its place would 
be a heap of gold; and we could simply 
go away—in fact, do as we pleased. It © 


was only the question, to live at the | 


Elms, so poor that a postage stamp was an - 
expense; or go forth comfortably off, 
with a provision for Essie and an equiva 
lent for Hugh’s boy, if there was another 
Hugh; if not, Essie, in the end, would 
be that much richer. Did it not all 
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sound like a page from the Arabian 
Nights? And was it not as well for me 
to put some necessary questions, if we 
were ever to understand the situation? 
Simple enough questions, as to who it was 
who made such wonderfully liberal offers, 
and also his reasons for doing so. 

I confess that at first the wild idea en- 
tered my brain that Hugh’s son, the 
young master, was the prince. That the 
lad had made in some unaccountable way 
afortune, and wished to buy the old 
house, making liberal provision for his 
two old aunts, that he had never known, 
and naturally feared might be a dead 


‘weight on him. 


Essie had been indignant when I first 
expressed this opinion, yet loyally ap- 
peared when I mentioned them to Ned 
Huffington, and Patty refilled my wine- 
glass to show hersympathy. A waste it 
was evidently regarded by our guest, 
since I did not touch it. 

Straws open ways that seem too dense 
for exploring. I don’t know why I should 
have recalled Eli Strong, my brother 
Hugh's great chum and playmate, unless 
there is something in the theory of brain- 
cares. Of one thing I am certain, and 
that is, his name was not mentioned by 
Mr. Huffington until I spoke of him. 
Even then he asked me carelessly if I re- 
membered him. Of course I did, it 
would have been strange if I had forgotten 
my only brother’s playmate and true friend. 

Eli’s father owned a few acres, most 
unluckily dovetailed as it were amongst 
my father’s fields—unfortunate to my 
father, because the Strongs never would 
sell.’ In years gone by they had been 
larger land holders, and the Elms owned 


much of their finest land, owing to their 


impecuniosity. But of late years, the 
poorer they became the Jess willing were 
they to part with their possession, until 
at last our own impoverishment left us 
quiescent. I often wondered if Hugh’s 
son would be more fortunate. 

_ For Eli himself went to California 
in 48, with the rest of the lucky ones; he 
had always said if Hugh -had gone then, 


instead of three years later, he would 
~have made his fortune. 


Eli, I had heard, 
succeeded wonderfully, but if he had, he 
never came back to teil of his success. 
After his father’s death the house was 


empty and fell into ruin, then disap- 
peared, leaving only a cellar asa hint of 
former existence, with the remains of an 
old garden, where an apple tree, some 
clumps of ‘‘ butter and eggs,” and a great 
Champney rose bush, still flourished. 

Of Eli himself, I had a most accurate 
recollection. He and Hugh were great 
friends, and I had sometimes been permit- 
ted to join in their bee-hunts and excur- 
sions. Once, indeed, I had surreptitiously 
gone coon-hunting with them, our expe- 
dition afterwards discovered by Mammy 
Patty, and which brought Eli into dire 
disgrace, why not Hugh, my rightful pro- 
tector, I never knew, unless upon the log- 
ical argument, that the king, which in 
this case read, Hugh, could do no wrong, 
and the quite as evident one, that ‘‘ poor 
trash, the likes as Eli Strong,’’ should 
know their place.” And Eli’s place 
thenceforth had seemed to be, to bring 
me the first wild violets, frost: bitten 
persimmons, nests of partridge eggs, and 
such dainties, dear to the taste of a 
country child. Then, too, he brought me 
great bunches of roses from the Champ- 
ney bush; roses that have ever been 
favorites of mine, so that I go over to the 
old field every year for a nose-gay. Cer- 
tainly the bush is a wonderful bloomer, 
every year I look for it to fail, but last 
year it was as vigorous as ever. 

So, Mr. Huffington had no reason to 
ask me if I remembered Eli Strong. It 
was only strange, that I, who 1emembered 
him so well, did not at once divine who it 
was that made so princely an offer for ‘‘ the 
Elms,” and yet I think it hurt me a little 
to find Hugh’s friend did not compre- 
hend that we could not sell Hugh’s place. 

I suppose it was really just in Mr. Huf- 
fington to get into a rage with us. It did 
seem a little hard on him to give up two 
days (worth a deal of money to him) to 
dine on broth and superannuated hens, 
presided over by two old women; for 
Essie never even looked at him, and then 
for all his trouble to trim and flavor the 
fortune he took so much trouble to offer 
us. It wasn’t every day that a worn out 
old plantation had a cool sixty thousand 
offered for it, and it was not every day 
hat such a fabulous sum was refused. It 
don’t know whether Ned Huffington 
thought us mad or simply stupid. At 
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any rate, he took much trouble to show 
us that since our brother’s death we were 
sole owners -of the place, and that the 
young Hugh was only an heir, as Essie 
also was. 

Of course he was surprised that after 
all his trouble we did not agree with him 
that to sell the place was the best thing 
we could do. I confessed if we must 
leave the old home, I would rather Eli 
Strong owned it than any one else, for I 
was sure he would deal tenderly with our 
family traditions and premises, if I had 
to leave. 

But Alicia and Patty felt differently. 
A Strong to own the Elms was a sort’of 
derision to Alicia; and Patty, with a 
negro’s aristocratic ideas, to have poor 
folks, as the Strongs, owners of the old 
home, was unendurable. 

Ah, well, a week blotted out much of 
the matter. We missed the old hen and 


her poor little brood, extravagantly sacri- 
ficed, though in fact we got off cheaply. 
Alicia brooded over Ned Huffington’s 
brief visit, and repeated his sayings, as if 
they were worth the repeating; but for 


the rest of us his visit had been a failure. 

It was a lovely June evening, just after 
sunset. Essie and I had been over to the 
Strong’s acre, and I had a great bunch of 
Champney roses—white, with just a flush 
a pink. I don’t think any of the new 
roses have half the refinement and tender 
beauty of the old-fashioned sort. 

We were coming, as I said, over the 
old fields; now green with the young 
growth of grass. Essie was just ahead of 
me, and I suppose the deserted garden 
spot, or the sunset, or perchance my roses, 
one or all, brought back the past, and I 
was telling Essie some of my girlish 
pranks —a chestnutting or some such 
harmless sport. The path was narrow, 


and, as I said, Essie was ahead ; my hands - 


were full of roses, and the setting sun was 
in my eyes, so I kept them bent to the 
ground. 

‘*Such an evening as this always re- 
minds me of Eli Strong—”’ 

And Hugh, I was about to add, when 
either a movement of Essie’s, or a possi- 
ble shadow, caused me to look up. There 
was some one coming towards us by the 
narrow footpath. I felt myself blushing, 
for my voice sounded horribly loud in the 
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great stillness of the hour. Yet, after all, 
what did it matter, since, save to Essie’s 
ears, Eli might mean a horse, or a dog, 
or, from its great plainness, perchance a 
servant. 

As soon as I had rubbed the sun out of 
my eyes, I saw that there were two men, 
the elder of whom was standing bare- 
headed, himself well out of the narrow 
path, to let us pass. Of course, Essie and 
I said ‘*‘ Good evening,’’ and then I hegi- 
tated ; for, being on my own ground, I 
felt I was hostess, and yet to show hospi- 
tality in an open field to two strangers was 
somewhat difficult. But my bunch of 
Champney roses decided the difficulty, 
for no sooner did the elder of the two 
men spy my nosegay than he exclaimed: 

‘¢Then I came not too late. The 
Champney roses are still in bloom !’ 

I was half ashamed to hold up my 
spendthrift bunch for his inspection. 

‘*T never knew them to be in such per- 
fect bloom before—well, not for many a 
year.”’ 

I do not know why it was, but when he 
handed me back my roses, I stretched out 
a welcoming hand, and half asked, half 
asserted: ‘‘It is my old friend, Eli 
Strong.”’ 

‘¢ How do you know me after all these 
years?’ And I think he was pleased. 

How did I, for the middle-aged, hand- 
some man, was not -very much like the 
white-haired, bashful boy, who I called 
by that name. I think it was his love of 
the roses that recalled him to me. 

All this time, I must say, Essie and the 
younger man had not been idle, but were 
making hay rapidly in the departing sun- 
shine. 

‘¢ Aunt Esther, it is Hugh; my cousin 
Hugh,”’’ she announced, as if cousins were 
of much more consequence than nephews. 

“ Well, why not!’ I said, ‘if his. 
father’s old friend, Eli Strong; endorses 
him.” 

I saw a pleased look in Eli’s face, per- 
haps he liked our acquaintance to be pu 
back to the old date. : 

‘¢ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I have found him, 
and have brought him home. Mr. Huf- 
fington warned me I could do nothing 
without the heir.” 

It was not a very wise speech on Eli’s 
part, and I was sorry he made it, even if 
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there was only Essie and me to hear it. 
So, then, he had the desire to own the 
Elms, and he had brought the needed 
youcher. I only wished I could foretell 
how Alicia and Mammy Patty would re- 
ceive our guests. 

So we went over the old fields, and up 
the lane I had so long watched for my 
bit of good luck to come by. I won- 
dered if my watch was over. 

Alicia was gracious, and I signed to 
Essie to stay and help her aunt, whilst I 
went to arrange supper with Patty; a 
meal, for its sociability, not half as formid- 
_able-as dinner. I had no fears that 
Patty’s jelly, jams, waffles and egg-bread, 
would not tide over the entertainment. 

It was a little odd how the advent of 
one young man, and he not an eighth 
wonder of the world, wrought a differ- 
ence. Patty’s ginger-bread face was 
simply radiant, and Alicia looked at least 
ten years younger than she did at break- 
fast. She even managed to remember 
Eli Strong once being a near neighbor. 
To be sure, Eli took matters very much 
in his own hands, and reminiscences of 
California in ’48, could not fail to prove 
interesting. 

After all, it was Eli and I who managed 
the whole matter, though Mr. Huffington 
pocketed the liberal fees. It happened in 
this way: Eli and I had been to the 
Strong’s old field, and, coming home, I 
walking a little ahead, he following me, 
Eli told me a good deal of his old life, 
and something of his phenomenal success, 
which made me think that even Aladdin’s 
life might be founded upon fact and not 
altogether upon eastern imagination. 

‘¢T had always wished to be rich,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘and my one ambition was to buy 
‘The Elms,’ not to build my own success 
on, but to keep up the traditions of our 
county. I always thought, if ever—Hugh 
having a different ambition—I could own 
the old place, I would never alter a stone; 
I might restore, but never what they call 
it in this day ‘ improve.’’’ 

‘*If you ever own the place! Is not 
that a foregone conclusion?”’ I asked. 
‘Alicia is decided, young Hugh tells us 
plainly he cannot be a farmer, and Essie 
has had to give in to the position. I can 
understand his feelings. There are very 
few young men in these days willing to 
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live a meagre, contracted life, for no bet- 
ter reason than that their forefathers have 
been content to do so. It is all very well 
to live your life, and then to come back 
for a peaceful ending ; but Hugh has not 
reached that age, and as for Essie, her 
life has just begun. Their world is in a 
sling as yet, and for the rest of us, even 
old Patty is willing to see you master 
here.”’ 

‘That is a mighty concession,’ Eli 
said, laughing ; ‘‘we both know a negro’s 
horror of poor whites.”’ 

‘*T have but one thing to demand,”’ I 
said, in haste, and then came to grief, for 
I had really only the desire to change the 
subject we were discussing. 

‘That sounds royal. Please go on. 
‘What wilt thou, Queen Esther, and what 
is thy request? It shall be granted even 
to the half of the kingdom,’”’ Eli said, 
smiling. 

‘*Not as much as that. My request is 
only for a slip of the dear old Champney 
rose bush, to plant wherever my new home 
may be.’’ 

‘«T cannot part with even a slip of the 
rose bush, save on one condition,”’ 

I confess his words surprised me, for 
the Eli, I knew, dear Hugh’s old friend, 
was never niggardly. But I determined 
to put a good face on the matter, small 
as the request was, so quoted : 

‘‘And if it has pleased the king, and 
if I have been pleasing in his sight—”’ 

And Eli interrupted me. ‘‘ Behold, I have 
given Esther the honor,”’ he said, royally. 

And so it came to pass, by the help of 
certain legal papers and a few signatures, 
I, Esther Tabb, now Esther Strong, be- 
came, by my husband’s free gift, the mis- 
tress of my old home, The Elms. 

Patty, who despises all subterfuges, 
and the modern way of substituting 
baking powder for eggs, will sometimes 
tell of dressing unfledged chickens on 
toast for squabs; but the story is so far 
back it sounds apocryphal. Ned Huf- 
fington and Alicia do not recall it, and 
Essie is silent. 

For myself, to my great delight, 1 have 
a fine Champney rose climbing up to my 
chamber windows—quite as fine a bush 
as ever grew in the Strong’s old field; so 
I have not to walk half a mile to gather 
my favorite roses, 
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By the Author of «‘ Wedded to Misery.” 


XX. 


EIGH LLEWELLYN was sitting 
at his desk, which was littered 
with correspondence. Letters had 
poured in upon him, 
congratulating him 
upon his release from prison, and he was 
awaiting a new avalanche, now that the 
morning papers had published the fact of 
his accession to a large fortune. 

Llewellyn sighed. 

‘¢What does it all amount to?’’ he 
said, bitterly. ‘‘ What do I care for all 
this so long as the one wish of my heart 
is not gratified ?”’ 

He rose, and began pacing his office 
restlessly. ‘The whole place had grown 
hateful to him. 

‘*T will go away!’’ he said, suddenly. 
‘IT cannot stay here any longer. I will 
wander all over the world, stopping at no- 
where long enough to grow weary or to 
think.” 

He felt sure now that Antoinette would 
not marry Taunton. From that danger, at 
least, he had rescued her, and with that 
he must rest content. He had been to 
Mr. Eyre’s funeral that morning, but he 
had merely seen Antoinette and her 
mother. Taunton was not there. He 
had met Mr. Binney, and made an ap- 
pointment with him. He had quite for- 
gotten it, though, till the door opened 
and the lawyer walked in. 

‘* How are you, Llewellyn?” he said, 
briskly. ‘‘Give me a right easy chair, 
won’t you? l’ve got a tremendous weight 
of information on my mind.” 

Llewellyn made a gesture of demur- 
rage. He felt that he knew enough al- 
ready. 

‘It is about Mrs. Blount,” Binney 
went on, rapidly, ‘‘ or, I should say, Mrs. 
Tremaine, for she has no right at all to 
the name she has assumed. She never 
was Mr. Blount’s wife at all!’ 

‘‘What!”” said Llewellyn, dropping 
into a chair. 

**She was never even married to him,”’ 
Binney went on. ‘‘ That marriage was 
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concocted in her own brain, to enable 
her to get hold of Mr. Blount’s money, 
Her marriage certificate is a forgery.” 

Llewellyn gasped. 

“Good heavens, Binney !’’ he cried, 
‘¢ No woman could do a thing like that !”” 

‘¢ Couldn’t she ?”’ said the lawyer. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, you don’t know the sex—es- 
pecially Mrs. Tremaine. I thought all 
along that this marriage of Blount’s was 
singular. He would certainly have said 
something about it to me if it had been 
genuine. I suspected something crooked 
from the first, and, as I had to settle up 
the estate, I made a few inquiries. Mr, 
Blount’s diary, in which he made little 
mems of all important matters, contains 
no reference to his marriage—in fact, I 
find that on the day when this marriage 
is said to have taken place at Canajo- 
harie Mr. Blount was in Chicago !” 

Llewellyn was speechless. ~All this was 
quite beyond his ready comprehension. 
He began to feel as though he were a 
personage in some wild, sensational play. 

‘¢ The moment I found this out, I sent 
my clerk up to Canajoharie to investi- 
gate, and, as I have told you, the whole 
thing was gotten up by Mrs. Tremaine to 
capture some of Mr. Blount’s money.” 

‘It does not seem possible,’’ Llewel- 
lyn said, meekly. ‘*Upon my soul, 
Binney, I sometimes wonder whether 
there are any honest people!”’ 

‘‘Heaps of them!” Binney replied. 
‘¢ But the scamps are very numerous.’’ 

‘¢ What are you going todo about it?” 

‘¢ Expose her, of course! I am wait- 
ing for a few bits of evidence, and then 
I'll show her up completely.” 

‘¢ Wretched woman! Taunton and she 
ought to be tied together.”’ 

‘« Have you seen him yet?” 

‘* Not yet. Iam going this afternoon.” 

‘¢ Don’t put it off too long. I'll have 
a writ out to-morrow.”’ 

Binney chuckled to himself, but Llew- 
ellyn had a feeling of heart-sickness. 

“‘If I ever get away from these peo- 
ple,’ he said, with energy, ‘‘1 hope I 
may never see them again.”’ 
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‘¢Doubtless you won’t. It is likely 
they will both go to jail.” 

Mr. Binney was full of the thing, but 
Llewellyn felt inclined torun away. This 
tangle of deceit and dishonesty was hide- 
ous to him. He went to Bonnybrae to 
see Taunton. He had some difficulty in 
gaining admission, but Taunton was com- 
pelled to see him. 

‘¢] suppose you have come to glory 
over my misfortune,’ was the greeting 
he received. ‘* How the deuce did you 


get out of jail, anyhow?”’ 


‘¢ More honorably than you ever will,’’ 
said Llewellyn, coolly. ‘‘ I have come to 
see you—not because I wished to, Taun- 
ton, but because I wish to be fair—more 
fair than you ever were to me.”’ 

Taunton swore violently, but Llewel- 


_ lyn checked him with a gesture. 


“There is no use of that,’’ he said, 
quietly. ‘‘I have not come to bandy 
words with you. I have come to warn 
you, Taunton. You owe me five thou- 
sand dollars. I want your note for that 
amount.’’ 

Taunton laughed derisively. 

‘¢ Much good my note would do you!”’ 
he said, withasneer. ‘‘I am bankrupt— 
as I suppose you know. This place is 
plastered all over with mortgages and 
executions, and I don't know what. I 


_haven’t a dollar to my name.”’ 


‘*T know all about. that,’’ said Llewel- 
lyn. ‘*One of the mortgages is in my 
hands.”’ 

“Yours! How came you—” 

‘‘Tt will be transferred to me to-day.” 

‘*You want to foreclose !’’ said Taun- 
ton, suddenly. ‘*Well! Go ahead! I’m 
down now, Llewellyn; but this is not the 
end of everything.”’ 

“I want your note for five thousand 
dollars,”” Llewellyn insisted. 

‘*What do you want with it?’’ 

‘*T want to destroy our agreement.”’ 

‘* Have you got it?’’ Taunton asked, 
sharply. 

‘* That does not concern you.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Taunton, tapping the table 
nervously, ‘‘ I am not quite ready to give 
youmynote. I wanta little time tothink. 


Imay be able to fix things up in some 
way.” 
‘* Twill give you till to morrowat noon.” 
Taunton assented. He had made up 
Voi, CXX—No, 34. 
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his mind never to give his note. If Llewel- 
lyn wanted his money he must publish 
the agreement. 

‘¢ We’ll see how Miss Eyre will like 
that,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ We are not 
quits yet. A woman does not jilt me for 
nothing.” 

‘¢ I will see you to morrow, Taunton,” 
Llewellyn said, in parting. ‘* But I warn 
you that I won’t stand any nonsense. If 
you try to play asharp game with me, I 
will have ycu arrested.” 

‘¢ And bring Miss Eyre’s name into the 
Police Gazette! Very well! We will 
talk about that to-morrow.” 

Llewellyn went back to his office and 
found that Binney had sent a messenger 
with a note asking him to see Mrs. Tre- 
maine. f 

‘‘There are some papers of Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s which I want you to get,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ before she finds out what we are 
after.” 

Llewellyn had small disposition to visit 
Tally-ho, but he went that evening. Mrs. 
Tremaine was out when he called; but, 
as he said he would wait, he was ushered 
into the library. 

Thelamp was lighted, and, as he crossed 
the room, he saw some one sitting in an 
easy chair by the table. It was a woman 
dressed in deep mourning. 

‘¢ Mrs. Blount,’’ he said, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ I understood you were not in.’ 

At the same moment his companion 
turned her face toward him, and he cried : 

** Antoinette !”’ 





he A 


‘‘Antoinette! ’’ said Llewellyn, eagerly. 
‘¢ Why are you here—in this house ?”’ 

‘* IT came to see Mrs. Blount,”’ she said. 
‘*I suppose you are here for the same 
purpose, Mr. Llewellyn. My mother is- 
ill, you know. The funegal this morning 
was too much for her. I came to ask 
Mrs. Blount to come and stay with us for 
a while, until mamma feels a little 
better.’’ 

‘¢You must not think of sucha thing! ’’ 
he said, quickly. ‘‘ Antoinette, Mrs. 
Blount is not the kind friend for whom 
you take her. She is nota proper person 
for you to invite to your house. If—I 
could tell you—”’ 
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He glanced around cautiously, and drew 
nearer to her. 

‘‘Why, Leigh!’’ she cried, with some 
vexation, ‘‘ you want me to loose faith in 
every one.” 

«¢ It does seem like that—doesn’t it?’’ 
he said, quickly. ‘‘ You cannot feel more 
heart-sick than I have felt over this 
wretched complication. But you must 
trust me, Antoinette. I will prove what 
I say, only now you must trust me. Let 
me take you home. Do not stay here 
to see Mrs. Blount, I beg you!”’ 

‘¢But why?’’ she persisted. ‘* You 
attack my friend and give me no reason. 
She has been good to me. I cannot be 
$s? ungrateful as to suspect her without 
reason !”’ 

‘¢ Antoinette, Mrs. Blount is an adven- 
turesss. I know whereof I speak. It 
will not be many days before her char- 
acter is exposed. She is here under false 
claims. She is not even Mr. Blount’s 
wife, as she represents herself.’’ 

‘* Not his wife.” 

‘¢Tnere was no marriage. Her certifi- 
cate is a forgery, gotten up to gain 
possession of some of Mr. Blount’s money. 
I can prove it. Only trust me now and 
come away.”’ 

«¢ But, Leigh—”’ 

‘*Do you lack faith in my purpose, 
Antoinette ?’’ he said, eagerly. ‘‘ Believe 
me! I have but one wish, and that is for 
your good.”’ 

‘<1 know that,’’ she admitted. ‘‘I do 
not doubt you, but surely there is some 
mistake! Oh,’’ she cried, covering her 
face with her hands, ‘‘it is hard to believe 
that the whole world is made up of hypo- 
crites!’’ 

‘‘It is not—thank God1”’ said Llew- 
ellyn, hastily. ‘But we have both been 
unfortunate. Antoinette, come with me! 
See! If you want a proof of my sincerity, 
I will give it to you.” 

He reached his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a folded scrap of paper. 

‘¢ Here is the agreement between Taun- 
ton and me,”’ he said, unfolding it for 
her to see. 

‘*Put it away!’’ she cried, with a 
gesture of aversion. ‘‘I hate it!” 

‘* Tt is all I have to show that Taunton 
owes me five thousand dollars.”’ 

Antoinette shuddered. 


‘«T feel as though that paper, somehow, 
was the price of my liberty,”’ she said, 
‘« Please put it up!” 

‘Twill put it here,” said Llewellyn, 
walking over to the fire, and laying the 
paper on the glowing coals, where it 
blazed up in an instant, and left but a 
crisp, blackened ash that floated up the 
chimney. 

‘‘It is gone, Antoinette,’ he said, 
quietly. ‘‘ You need never worry about 
it again.” . 

Her face lighted with gratification and 
relief. 5 

‘¢ That was good of you, Leigh!’ she 
said, holding out her hand. ‘I thank 
you, and—”’ she hesitated a moment, then 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ I think I can for- 
give you now.” 

He seized her hand and lifted it to his 
lips. 

‘*If you only knew how sorry I am 
ever to have offended you!’’ he said, 
warmly. 

The hand which he held trembled in his. 

‘¢ Will you let me take you home, An- 
toinette?’’ he pleaded. 

“Tesi” 

He took her to the door, and they went 
out together. It was quite dark, and 
impossible to get a cab in that neighbor- 


~ hood. ’ 


‘<Did you come here alone?”’’ said 
Llewellyn, with great concern. 


‘¢Ts that so dreadful? I took a car - 


down the avenue. 
nowadays.”’ 

‘¢ But you must not,’ Llewellyn ob- 
jected. ‘It is not safe for you to come 
out alone at night. Promise me you will 
not do it again!’’ 

‘¢ How can I help it? What am I to 
do? I will have to get something to do, 
so that I can earn my living. If I begin 
by being afraid of the dark, how do you 
suppose I can get along ?’”’ 

‘<T will be glad to act as an escort at 
any time,’’ said Llewellyn, forgetting his 
plan of wandering the wide world over. 

She laughed. 

‘Just suppose I got a situation—at 
what shall I say?—at binding shoes. 
They have girls to bind shoes—don't 
they?. How would you like to call for 
me at the factory every night at six 
o’clock ?”’ 
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‘‘You shall not do anything of the 
kind, Antoinette! ”’ 

‘¢ Shall not ?”’ 

‘¢ You will not,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Let 
me help you. Iamrich now. Let me 
give some of the money—just a little that 
I do not need. I have no one in the 
world to leave it to. I will never marry, 
and—since I cannot be anything nearer 
to you, Antoinette, let me do at least what 
a brother might do for you.”’ 

‘¢You could néver be a brother to me, 
Leigh,” she said, quickly. 

‘‘You might grant me that privilege 


at least !”” 


‘¢T could not be satisfied.” 

‘¢ Why not?” 

‘¢ Because ’’—-she hesitated, and then 
said, desperately, ‘‘I love you.” 

He caught her hands and almost crushed 
them. 

‘¢Don’t!’’ she cried. 
we are in the street.” 

‘<I don’t care!’’ he cried, ecstatically. 
‘‘ Say that over again, Antoinette.”’ 

“‘T love you,”’ she said, softly. ‘I 
think I have known it for some time, but 
I have fought against it, because—I don’t 
know why! Only the other night, when 
we came from Tally-ho, I knew that there 
was no help for it—that I might as well 
yield gracefully.’’ 

‘*But you sent me away. 
you would never forgive me !’’ 

‘I know, but—I recant. 
to ask forgiveness.’’ 

He could not’restrain himself. As they 
passed under the shadow of a house, he 
threw his arm around her and kissed her. 

‘*Darling!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ After all 
this waiting and despair, am I destined to 
win you at last? Will you be my wife, 
Antoinette ?”’ 

Her answer wasa quiet but a dignified one, 
aud he kissed her again till she cried out : 

**Don’t, Leigh! You really maustn’t. 
They will take me for a chamber-maid 
who is out with her beau !”’ 

They both laughed. They were near- 
ing one of the thoroughfares, and Llewel- 
lyn managed to sight acab. Antoinette 
was tucked away in one corner of it, and 
he took his seat beside her. 

‘‘Don’t go away from me,’’ he said, 
putting his arms around her and drawing 
her to him. 


‘¢ Remember, 


You said 


It is my turn 
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She let her head fall contentedly on his 


shoulder. The cab rolled away, and they 
were too happy to speak. 


XXII. 


On the day following Mr. Eyre’s fu- 
neral, Llewellyn called upon Mr. Binney 


to tell him that Mrs. Tremaine was still 


in the possession of the papers he coveted. 

‘*You are rash, Llewellyn!” said the 
lawyer, withashrug. ‘‘ They arenogood 
to her, it is true, but, ten to one, she will 
tear them up out of spite.” 

‘*I can’t help it!’’ Llewellyn said, 
quite cheerfully. ‘I didn’t see her last 
night, but I will go to-day, after I see 
Taunton. I—there is a little matter I 
want to speak to you about. It concerns 
Mr. Eyre. He was in Taunton’s employ, 
you know.”’ 

‘*Qh, yes!’’ said Binney. ‘‘I know 
all about that, or at least Brown does. 
Brown was his attorney, you know. He 
was down here the day he died and saw 
Brown about a little matter.” 

‘« Well,’’ said Llewellyn, slowly, ‘‘ lam 
not sure everything was quite straight be- 
tween Taunton and Mr. Eyre. I mean 
that Taunton was unfairto him. I never 
understood why Mr. Eyre was so com- 
pletely under Taunton’s thumb ; but yes- 
terday Taunton said that he was short in 
his accounts one month. Taunton says 
he let the matter go and never said any- 
thing about it, except to Eyre. He could 
have ruined his reputation and sent him 
to S-ate’s Prison, if he had liked.”’ 

‘‘He lied !”’ said Binney. ‘‘ That is 
the very matter poor Eyre came to see 
Brown about on the day he died. He 
had stood it as long as he could. Taun- 
ton held it over his head asa perpetual 
threat, and the poor man was afraid to say 
a word. He told Brown all about it. 
You knew he ate opium, I suppose?”’ 

‘*Yes; I knew that.’’ 

‘¢ Poor man! He said he did not re- 
member anything about this money that 
was missing. He could not understand 
why his books showed the deficit they did, 
though he knew they were crooked. He 
said he must have gotten them crooked 
sometime when he was on one of his 
sprees.”’ 

‘¢ That’s what I think !”” said Llewellyn, 
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eagerly. ‘‘I am sure Mr. Eyre was not 
dishonest.”’ 

‘Yes! Iam sure of that; but, as to 
the books,” said Binney, pausing for a 
moment, ‘‘I don’t believe he ever made 
those entries at all !’” 

‘¢ Why, not?” 

‘¢ Because, he asked Brown’s advice last 
week and Brown saw the books, you know. 
There is something crooked about it, be- 
cause Brown says there was acid on the 
paper, and that some one had been fool- 
ing with it.”’ 

‘¢ You don’t mean to say —”’ 

‘¢T mean that I believe the books were 
fixed up by no other person than Geoffrey 
Taunton himself !’’ 

‘¢For what purpose ?’’ Llewellyn gasped. 

‘¢ Doubtless he wanted Mr. Eyre under 
his thumb, and took that way of getting 
him in his power. I don’t know. I do 
not pretend to fathom his mind. It is too 
dark and deep for me.” 

Llewellyn was taken completely aback. 
“‘I never thought of that,’’ he admitted. 
‘«T felt sure that Mr. Eyre had not taken 
the money deliberately, but more than 
that I did not know.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps we shall know more,”’ Bin- 
ney suggested. ‘‘Mr. Eyre left some 
papers with Brown, to be given to his 
family after his death. And more than 
that,’’ he added, ‘‘ Brown says that from 
what Mr. Eyre told him, he thought that 
Taunton had been the cause of Mr. Eyre’s 
failure. They were in some speculation 
together, and Taunton came out all right, 
while Mr. Eyre lost everything. It may 
be that he wanted to have this kept quiet, 
and that the false entries were made to put 
Mr. Eyre out of the way of injuring him,” 

Llewellyn shook his head. 

‘*T have ceased to surmise,” he said, 
helplessly. If you told me, now, that 
Taunton and Satan were ore, I should 
believe you. The thought that I must 
have another interview with that man is 
worse than a thrashing. I do not know 
how I can keep from throttling him,” 

‘*T wouldn’t do that,” said Binney; 
‘remember your last experience ; though 
I shouldn’t blame you,'’ he added. ‘He 
makes my fist itch whenever I see him. 
You go and see him this morning, and 
I'll go and see Madame Tremaine. I’m a 
little afraid of that slippery lady.” 


Llewellyn made a wry face, but he 
wanted to see Taunton, and he went di- 
rectly to Bonnybrae from Binney and 
Brown’s office. 

A couple of hours later he was back 
again, and he met Binney coming around 
the corner. 

‘*Do you know,” said Llewellyn, ex- 
citedly, ‘* Taunton has skipped.” 

‘‘And so has Mrs. Tremaine,”’ Binney 
answered ; ‘‘they went together this 
morning.”’ 

‘* Did she leave any word ?”’ 

** None !”’ 

‘¢ How did she know—”’ 

‘‘T found this on the library table.” 
Binney produced a piece of a letter, writ- 
ten in an odd, foreign hand. It was from 
the Spaniard, addressed familiarly to 
‘€ Nana.”’ 

‘<I thought it was too rough on you,” 
it ran, ‘to go away without a word of 
warning, and so I write you at my first 
opportunity. Mr. Binney has your hus- 
band’s diary. You know what it contains. 
It may be as well—’’ Thescrap ended here. 

‘I was afraid of this,’’ said Binney, 
with chagrin; but Llewellyn heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

‘‘I’m glad they’re gone!’’ he said, 
sincerely ; ‘‘that is the last of my five 
thousand dollars; but I would have given 
that to escape from the proceedings that 
must have come. I only hope they will 
stay out of the way!”’ 

Binney shrugged his shoulders. 

“<You needn’tfear,’’ he said, positively. 
‘¢ They have gone for good.”’ 

The lawyer was right. ‘Taunton and 
Mrs. Tremaine had vanished completely. 
Taunton’s creditors have had a hard time 
of it. His estate did not pay ten cents. 
Bonnybrae was sold under the hammer, 
and Llewellyn bought it in. 

‘*What are you going to do with two 
places?” Binney asked, curiously; but 
their use was afterwards demonstrated. 
When Llewellyn was married, he went to 
live at Tally-ho, which was much the 
prettier place. Mrs, Eyre took possession 
of Bonnybrae, and then Mr. Binney said, 
good-naturedly : 

‘It is pretty expensive; but, after all, 
I think it is wise.”’ 

Antoinette and Llewellyn are living 
happily in their beautiful home, but she 
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e often speaks regretfully of her unfortunate 

i- father. 

d ‘¢Poor papa! ’’ she says. ‘If he were 
only alive to enjoy this with us. Oh, if 

k he had only told us all, while he lived, 

d instead of writing it for us to read, when 
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‘‘Leigh,”’ she says, suddenly, ‘‘do you 
ever think that five thousand dollars was 
too large a sum to pay for a wife?” 

He draws her to him, and kisses her 
more than once. 

‘No price would have been too high 


he was gone! If he had said—” for me to pay for you, darling,’’ he says, 
- | Llewellyn stdops, and kisses her ten- earnestly. ‘‘You are worth more to me 
derly. than all the gold in Christendom.”’ ’ 
y ‘‘Darling!’’ he says, laying one hand  _._ Antoinette smiles, contentedly. 
$ on her soft hair, ‘‘Life is made up of ‘« Nevertheless,’’ she says with a play- 
tifs.’”” ful pout, ‘‘I wish we had that five thou- 
She sighs and rests her head confidingly sand dollars!” 
on his arm. (THE END.) 
’ 
Priscilla of Co=Dap. 
) 
’ A. S. R. 
LL on a summer’s day, 
j I strolled along the beach ; 
f \ The promenade was gay, 
As far as eye could reach. 
. Dear me! DoI wake or sleep? Where are the years between, 


The maid I passing greet; 
Has she come from out the past ? 
Her gown the fashion—lIast. 


The years that intervene ; 
Her hair’s a golden mass, 
This Plymouth, May-flower lass. 


yee With little, stately step, 


| Her long and crumpled sleeve, 
With high and standing puff; 

| Her kerchief white and shear, 
: Priscilla e’en might wear. 


In fashions of to-day, 

I may meet in the way, 

The gallant Miles Standish, 
’Twould scarcely be my wish. 





That suits the Minuet; 
Her gown sprigged-muslin fine, 
Her arms with bangles nine. 


Beneath the arms her waist, 
With girdle softly graced ; 
The neck cut low and round, 
Her white throat velvet bound. 


Might be this dainty lass, 
Priscilla of the past ? 

I judge that ship afar, 

To be the famed May-flower. 


As all the fashions in I take, 

I wonder if I dream or wake, 

Could say ¢his maid in modern gown, 

« Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 


With Nature. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


OW sweet to rest from studying books ; 
Seek wayside nooks and babbling brooks, 
Or lie along the river’s brink, 

And naught more do than dream and think ; 
To live past joys in sweetest dreams 
And watch the sunlight’s merry gleams, 
’ On leaves that throb like pulsing hopes, 
With shadows falling on the slopes, 
As grief blends with happiest thought, 
As battle’s lost, though well its fought. 










Hope seldom leaves the darkest hour 
Or takes from us its saving power, 
Our dreams may in due time bear fruit, 

So Hope, in sweet faith, tunes her lute ; 

Thus smiles once more creep round those lips, 
Too used to naught but bitter sips. 

Sad eyes once more in hope look up 

And joy in faith that flowing cup 

May sometime hold a sweeter draught, 

Than that, too often by them qauffed. 





The Svectre Castle. 


MONG the ef- 
fects left by 
my mother 
at her death 
was an old- 

fashioned dagu- 

errotype in a 

plain leather 

case. 

I hai never 
seen it before, 
and from the 
moment my eyes 
rested upon it, it 
seemed to exer- 
cise a strange 
fascination over 
me. It was not the daguerrotype it- 
self—that is, the case and its appoint- 
ments—that had anything to do with this 
peculiar and unaccountable enthrallment, 
but the picture stamped within. It was 
that of a fair young girl, not strictly 
beautiful, but with the rarest, sweetest 
face I had ever seen. * Character, deci- 
sion, power were written all over it from 
the low white forehead, against which the 
hair rippled, to the firmly-rounded, ex- 
quisitely moulded chin. It was the face 
of one born to command, yet—as sug- 
gested by the look within the sweet, serene 
eyes—to be graciously tender withal. 

It would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe how its charm grew upon me. I 
seemed to see it everywhere, upon every- 
thing upon which I looked. Awake, 
every feature was as distinct as though 
the pictured lineaments themselves were 
before me; asleep, there they were again, 
indellibly stamped upon the fabric of my 
dream. 

I often wondered why my mother had 
never shown me the picture or spoken to 
me of it in any way. Our companion- 
ship had been very close and dear, unusu- 
ally so even for mother and son. But the 
last six years preceding her death—which 
had occurred just a few months prior to 
the opening of my story—TI had been 
away from home a great deal, and the 
picture may have come into her posses- 
sion during that time. 






BY ANNIE MARIA BARNES, 


But the more I thought of it, the more 
I was of the opinion that this was un- 
likely. Besides, beneath the velvet lin. 
ing on the inside of the case I had found, 
upon a folded slip of paper, a name and 
a date. The name was Ernestine, and the 
date one that preceded my mother’s death 
some thirty-seven years. 

‘« Ernestine !’’ the name grew as famil- 
iar as the pictured face itself, while the 
liquid syllables were constantly upon my 
lips. 


In vain I told myself that my passion . 


was the idlest sort of folly, that if alive 
the object of my adoration had become a 
wife and mother long ago, while in all 
probability she had years before preceded 
my mother to the land of shadows. 

But try as hard as I might, I could not 
shake off the spell that bound me. In. 
deed, the more I battled against it the 
stronger it seemed to grow. I was like 
one in a dream, a trance. I was filled 
with melancholy and unrest, with a long- 
ing unendurable. Was I, could I be, in 
love? and with the pictured face of a 
woman who had lived a quarter of a cen- 
tury too soon for me? I was twenty- 
eight years of age, and up to this time 
had never bestowed upon any woman, 
apart from my mother, more than a pass- 
ing thought. In truth, I had very little 
faith in the tender passion, and was wont 
to chaff most unmercifully those of my 
friends I chanced to find sighing devotees 
at Don Cupid’s Court. 

But, now there was no longer any use of 
denying it. I was hopelessly, deeply, nay 
madly, in love, and with what? With the 
pictured face of a woman who had loved, 
married, and grown into a sedate matron 
ere my eyes had opened upon the world. 
It was absurd, foolish, weak, to say the 
least; but had it been a thousand times 
more so, I should have been as powerless 
to resist the spell. 

One thing I had noticed about the 
daguerrotype that had worked most vividly 
upon my imagination. At theright-hand 


lower corner of the picture, and just be- 
neath the glass—or seemingly so—was a 
perfectly-formed castle with buttressed 
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wings and gay flags flying from its mas-ive 

apets. There were the stately arch- 
ways, too, with their pillared supports, 
every outline perfect, even to those of the 
tall trees in the garden at the rear, and 
the glimpse of the far-away lake caught 
through their parted foliage. 

In vain I tried to assure myself that 
this happy conceit was due alone to the 
action of the mold that had been gather- 
ing there during the long years it had lain 
away from human sight. In any. other 
frame of mind I would have accepted this 
explanation readily, but now I chose to 
assign it to the agency of the supernatural. 
Most persistently, too, did I associate the 
outlined castle in every way with the s veet 
face of the picture. It had been her home, 
I told myself, for, just such a home, grand 
and stately, was alone befitting one who 
had, without doubt, reigned a queen 
among women. 

I knew that my mother had been of 
foreign birth, that, even up to the time of 
her marriage, she had resided on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The picture was, 
without doubt, that of some dear girl 
friend, for not only were the dress and 
ornaments of a style that dated many 
years back, but were, evidently, those of 
acountry quite different from my own. 
This explanation I readily accepted in my 
cooler moments, as well as the explanation 
of the mold having formed the striking 
picture of a castle. But, when under the 
influence of the strange spell that had 
grown upon ‘me, my diseased fancy ran 
riot through the whole realm of imagina- 
tion. The castle I believed had taken 
unto itself form beneath the shining glass 
for the purpose of giving me the clue, by 
which I should trace and find her, whose 
pictured face possessed me day and night. 
Somewhere, and at some time, I should 
come across her. If I doubted this for 
one moment, I should go mad. What 
need to assure myself that it was but a link 
from the past, of which I knew nothing, 
and with which, through the very order 
of God’s creation, I could never hold 
part nor parcel? Icould not, I would 
not, believe it. 

In vain to reason that there could be no 
hope, no promise for me in the dust to 
which the beauteous face and form had 
long since departed. It was a living 








reality, a speaking, breathing presence 
that called into being an intensity of 
thought and feeling that would completely 
sweep me away with its wild impetuosity, 
unless it could find this dear object upon 
which to expend itself. 

My mind was in this shape when my 
business called for a return to Colorado, 
whence my mother’s death had summoned 
me. It was along and wearisome journey, 
and one that I had to accomplish partly 
on horseback, in order to go some little 
distance out of the way to attend toa last 
bequest of my mother. I had in my pos- 
session a small package, that was to be 
delivered by no other hand, save mine, to 
a gentleman by the name of Rowan, who 
resided on a cattle ranch near We:t Las 
Animas. The package bore his name, 
though, I knew, it was intended for his 
daughter. ; 

The month was June and the weather 
intensely warmeven forthat season. For 
many weeks not a drop of rain had fallen. 
The earth was parched and bare, the 
shrubbery scorched and shriveled in many 
places as though an intense flame had 
passed over it. Thesun wasshining with 
an almost torrid fervor, while the reflec- 
tion upon the burning sands and particles 
of glistening rock was simply maddening 
to theeyes. The very air seemed like the 
breath from a hot furnace. 

It was about the middle of the after- 
noon. I had just crossed a small stream, 
and was ascending aslight declivity when 
there suddenly burst upon my vision a 
scene that startled me out of all com- 
posure. To my left stretched a long 
plateau, bounded by distant bluffs, with 
a strip of forest between. But strangest 
of all, the trees seemed to be moving, 
moving away as though the earth beneath 
them had broken loose, and was floating 
off. But suddenly, as I still gazed fas- — 
cinated, spell-bound, the trees changed 
their appearance, even their form, then 
disappeared altogether, and in their place 
came a beautiful lake, its flashing busom 
sending forth innumerable glittering rays, 
as though covered with jewels. Scarcely 
a ripple broke the surface upon which in- 
numerable pleasure boats, with gaily- 
colored awnings outspread, rode at anchor. 
And there in the foreground, distinctly 
outlined, every parapet perfect, every 











stone buttress as real—yes, infinitely more 
so—as I had seen it hundreds of times 
beneath the glass, was the castle of the 
daguerrotype. 

I stopped my horse and gazed upon the 
scene as though I could never desist, fear- 
ful even to move, lest the beautiful vision 
should fade away, never to be recalled. 
Just as I had made up my mind to turn 
from the road and risk a nearer view, the 
gates seemed to swing open, while out 
from between them came—cou/d I credit 
my own senses ?—the face that had so often 
smiled upon me from the musty leather 
of the old daguerrotype! Yes, there it 
was in the living, breathing reality, and 
with it a form graceful and commanding, 
that sat the spirited horse with the air of 
a young princess. My heart stood still ; 
my very breath seemed suspended. I had 
no control of any faculty. Indeed, so in- 
vently riveted were my eyes upon the pic- 
ture, that I was utterly powerless to move 
them in the least from the object of their 
regard. 

Even after she had come to within a 
few feet of me, I still gazed upon her as 
one lost to all other surroundings. That 
she was conscious of the attention thus 
drawn to herself was plainly evident ; 
that she was also greatly annoyed thereby, 
was equally as apparent; but if life had 
depended upon it, I could not have with- 
drawn my gaze at that moment. 

In spite of her annoyance, she gave me 
a slight, though somewhat haughty inclin- 
ation of the head as she came opposite to 
me. The moment she had passed me, I was 
guilty of the still greater rudeness of turn- 
ing to gaze after her. From some cause, 
she turned her own head at the same mo- 
ment, and thus our glances once more 
met. Her annoyance was all too appa- 
rent now, not unmingled with vexation. 
Who could blame her? ‘Touching her 
* whip te her horse, she rode hastily away, 
as though fearful of some intention on my 
part to follow her. 

With every pulse thrilling, and my 
heart beating so it threatened to suffocate 
me, I turned my head away from the all- 
too-tempting vision I was longing with 
all my soul to follow. As I did so, my 
eyes naturally sought the scene upon 
which they had so lately gazed. It had 


disappeared as completely as though it 
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had floated away, while in its stead was 
an extensive plateau upon which a herd 
of cattle were grazing. 

With a tumultuous sea of thought and 
speculation surging within me, I turned 
from the spot, arriving a half hour later 
at the ranch I was seeking. I found 
Rowan a pleasant, educated gentleman, 
whose hospitable welcome soon put me at 
my ease. A bath and a refreshing sleep 
restored my pulse to its normal condition, 
and it, was as a very cool and serene being, 
I flattered myself, that I followed my host 
into the dining-room later in the evening, 
But the very first word he uttered, as we 
entered, sent the blood rushing from heart 
to head again in tumultuous torrents. 

‘«Ernestine,’’ he said, as a tall, slim, 
young figure advanced to meet us, ‘* thisis 
Mr. Castran, of whom you have heard 
me speak. Mr. Castran, my daughter, 
Ernestine.” 

‘‘Ernestine!’’ The very name was 
enough without the sweet imperious glance 
of the eyes now looking straight into 
mine with a world of reproach in their 
depths—the eyes that not three hours be- 
fore had come down the hill towards me, 
the eyes of the old daguerrotype ! 

Is ita wonder that my head was in a whirl? 
That I lost all knowledge of my actions? 
All through the meal I sat as one ina 
dream. I.could not eat, I could barely 
reply in monosyllables when addressed. I 
could do nothing but sit and gaze at the 
face that had been an ever-living presence 
to me for the past six months. Had in- 
deed the pictured image of the old da- 
guerrotype taken unto itself life and 
stepped out before me? Had the fair 
promise, after all, blossomed out of the 
very dust of the grave? And then the 
picture I had recently seen of the old 
castle! What did it mean? 

Becoming suddenly aware that both my 
host and his daughter were conscious of 
my strange behavior, I determined to tell 
them all as soon as the meal was finished, 
all except the part that closely related to 
myself, the deep, absorbing passion that 
had taken so complete possession of me. 
That must remain my secret for awhile 
longer, at least. From the moment I be- 
gan to tell my story, I could see the eager- 


ness and excitement visible upon the: 


young girl’s face, despite: her efforts to 
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conceal it. As to Rowan, he remained 
calm and collected throughout. AsIcon- 
cluded he spoke: 

‘‘It evidently does appear strange and 
unaccountable to you who are completely 
in the dark, but to me who holds the key 
of the apparent mystery everything is 

lain. 

‘¢ My wife, who has been dead nearly 
five years now,”’ with a heavysigh, ‘‘ and 
your mother were the dearest of friends. 
In early girlhood, among other memen- 
toes, they exchanged pictures. This da- 
guerrotype contains that of my wife, while 
I have among my wife’s effects one of 
your mother. The package you have 
brought me contains the few trinkets 
exchanged during their years of friend- 
ship. That your mother never showed 
you the picture, or alluded to it in any 
way, was doubtless owing to the fact that 
an unfortunate misunderstanding, which 
grew into a complete estrangement, 
sprang up between them a short while 
before your mother’s marriage. As my 
wife was always very reticent on the sub- 
ject, 1 am as ignorant as yourself of its 
nature. But that your mother still 
cherished to the last an affection for her 
girlhood friend is evidenced by the desire, 
that my daughter should come into pos- 
session of the trinkets. 

‘* As to the resemblance that has.struck 
you so forcibly, I do not wonder, since 
my daughter is the living image of her 
mothér. She is the youngest of several 
children, all of whom died in infancy or 
childhood.”’ 

But there was one thing yet that dis- 
turbed me, and disturbed me no little, 
one thing for which I had received no 
satisfactory explanation, and that was the 
vision I had seen on my way to the ranch. 
That night when we were alone, I men- 
tioned the circumstance tu my host. He 
laughed heartily. The whole vision was 
naught else but the delusions of a mir- 





‘age, which was a common occurrence in 


that region, he assured me. What I had 
seen was due alone to the action of the 
sun upon the grains of sand that sent dis- 
torted images before my eyes. The ap- 
pearance of his daughter was the one 
thing real in the whole delusive scene, as 
she had at that moment been riding 
nearer to me along a path beside the pla- 
teau. As to the castle’s taking on the 
identical outlines of the one that had so 
preyed on my mind, and as to the ap- 
parent issuing of his daughter from the 
gates, these things were beyond a doubt 
entirely due to my high-wrought imagi- 
nation. 

He was much struck at first with the 
appearance of the castle outlined in the 
daguerrotype, but on closer inspection 
declared he had a satisfactory reason for 
that also. It was, he admitted, an almost 
pefect picture of his wife’s girlhood home. 
The artists had doubtless taken, or tried 
to take, a picture of the castle upon that 
place; but failing, or thinking he had 
failed, had used a portion of the same 
plate for the picture of Ernestine. Af- 
terwards the chemicals applied and 
brought out the outlines as they now ap- 
peared. So quaintly and delicately were 
they traced that one might well imagine 
them the work of the mold. Well, doubt- 
less this seemed the proper explanation 
to him, but somehow I could not get it 
out of my mind that these traceries came 
there in a far different way from the one 
he assumed. It was very foolish I know, 
and healthier minds will simply smile at 
my delusion. 

But I had found her, the one woman 
of all the world to me, and whether I had 
been led to her simply through the course 
of natural events, or by the workings of 
some power indefinable and unseen, it 
was all the same, I had found her! and 
that blessed knowledge Sent a pzan of 
rejoicing through and through my heart. 


Slinutes. 


MINUTE! enough for a meeting, 
Ol For the magic of a look, 
For lifting the veil from a picture, 
For op’ning the leaves of a book. 


A minute! enough for parting, 
For a smile, a sigh, a tear, 

For the pang of silent sorrow, 
For the nameless weight of fear. 





®ut of the Deep. 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


«* Where sea-gulls scream, and breakers roar, 
And wreck and sea-weed line the shore.’”’ 


HERE was a heavy fog out at 
sea; but the sun shone bright- 
ly on the beach, a little cove 

formed by a wide cleft 
in the gray cliffs. The 
sun shone brightly, though the ocean was 
rolling heavily and the fog was creeping in. 

The shore was an almost unbroken line 
of rugged cliffs, and the light house 
looked out to sea from the grim head of 
a gigantic rock: on either side yawning 
gullies threatened mariners with death, 
like jaws of some monster of the deep, 
and the jagged rocks were teeth ready to 
tear the strongest bark to atoms. When 
these cruel waves, that hungrily licked the 
cliffs, rose in a storm, they flung their 
white spray high up, dashing it over the 
light house itself. More than one ship 
_ lost headway in those irresistible tem- 
pests and broke on that reef. Men stand- 
ing on the cliffs had seen their fellow- 
creatures perish and been unable to raise 
a hand to help. 

It was a scene of rare beauty. The 
meadows sloping down crowned the cliffs 
with green; far back was the peaceful 
line of woodland, forming a dark, quiet 
background. Not a sea-gull winged its 
flight across the waters ; the larger gulls, 
the fishing smacks, were safe in the Port- 
land harbor. It was well, for the wind 
had risen, and the waves were breaking in 
white crests. The fog was rolling in ! 

It was veiling in fleecy vapor the little 
house situated a quarter of a mile west of 
the light-house, and which was so dimin- 
utive and lonely that it reminded ob- 
servers of a hermitage ; the name it really 
bore. Presently, over the bare cliffs that 
lay between it and the light-house, two 
figures could be discerned walking rapid- 
ly; engaged in earnest conversation; a 
tall, erect man of about thirty and the 
slighter form of a girl. His large, soft 


hat was pulled over his brow and his - 


clothes were rather rough, but he walked 
with a graceful, easy gait, unlike the 
common fisherman ; his face was tanned 
and the clear-cut features wore an expres- 
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sion of settled melancholy. The girl— 
an unusually pretty girl—was evidently, 
from her dress and appearance, one of the 
city beauties who regularly rusticated 
every summer at the hotel up on the crags, 
As they neared the light-house, a sailor, 
standing at the door, touched his cap to 
them. The young woman smiled a greet- 
ing, and the man called out, pointing 
towards the sea: 

‘« Looks like bad weather, Jack.” 

‘‘ Ay, sir. Hear that moan; it doesn’t 
bode much good, I’ll wager.” 

They listened a moment to the roar of 
the now angry waters and the ceaseless 
wail of the fog-horn. The girl looked up 
with a shudder. 

‘¢T wish we didn’t have that horn; it’s 
terribly melancholy.” 

“True enough, miss,’”’ rejoined the 
sailor, ‘‘ but it’s saved many a life, I 
reckon.”’ 

‘‘T noticed a sailing-vessel out at sea 
before the fog came in; she didn’t look 
like one of our ships and was heading this 
way, bound for Boston, I suppose. If the 
captain isn’t acquainted with the coast, 
and fails to lie out there, there will be 
trouble.’’ 

‘¢ Ay, I guess so,” responded Jack, 
‘« but it’s not likely ; them horns is steam- 
ing away bravely, I reckon she’ll lie out. 
But look over yonder how them clouds do 
roll in! Foul weather that means. Will 
you come up and stay here to-night, Mr. 
Lee?” 

‘*T think I shall. It looks threaten- 
ing; I don’t like those light clouds 
against the dark ones. The fog is very 
heavy.”’ 

‘* Tt looks bad, sir, very bad! I reckon 
we'll have to put out our top-light sooner 
than usual to night.’ 

‘*T must hurry you home, Miss Stew- 
art,” Lee said, turning to the girl who 
had been listening with an anxious face. 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied, looking up at the 
threatening sky. ‘I’m afraid, it will 
rain immediately. | Good-afternoon, 
Jack.” 

‘* Good: afternoon to you, miss.” 

‘*T’ll be backvery soon,”’ said Lee, and 
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they turned and started for the hotel at a 
brisk pace. 

‘¢ Why do you go back there? You are 
always putting yourself in danger,”’ she 
said, as soon as they were out of hearing. 

‘¢What other use have I for my life ?’’ 
he answered, recklessly. 

Miss Stewart’s face grew grave. 

‘‘ Mr. Lee,”’ she said, earnestly, ‘* it is 
very, very wrong to talk so. Our lives 
are not given to us to throw away the mo- 
ment we weary of them.’ 

‘‘An argument on the value of life 
from your lips ought to convince me,” he 
returned ; ‘‘ but a settled habit of cynic- 
ism has made that well nigh impossible.”’ 

‘¢ T know you think me impertinent,’’ 
the girl went on ; ‘‘ but I wish you would 

ive some sort of reason for isolating 
yourself and living in such a lonely place 
as this.” 

His face became so stern that she half- 
regretted her words. 

‘IT could tell you—lI feel that I ought 
to tell you, but haven’t the courage to 
tisk your abhorrence,”’ he said. 

‘‘For shame! Not the courage! You 
who have faced death more than once to 
save life.’’ He visibly winced at this. 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ he answered, in a low, strained 
tone. ‘* I am so weak that I would rather 
face death than lose your good opinion. 
I haven’t the strength of purpose to listen 
to my judgment from your lips.’’ 

‘‘ How do you know that they would 
pronounce it?” she asked. 

‘Twill tell you,” he said, with a sort of 
gasp, ‘‘for it may be that I shall meet 
my death to-night in those black waters. 
I will tell you if you promise not tospeak 
my sentence. I beg of you to hear me 
to the end in silence.’’ 

‘*I will give you that promise willingly.” 

‘‘Then know,’’ he _ began, bitterly, 
“that Iam a marked man. I stay here 
in that forlorn little house because I can’t 
go publicly to any more notable place 
without peril. My father, as I once told 
you, was not a wealthy man, and, at his 
death—I was then but twenty-three—I 
went west and found employment in a 
bank whose president was an old friend 
of my father’s. His name was James 
Thorne. I occupied a responsible place 
and was a favorite with him, but not so 
with his son, Albert; a young man of 





about my own age, who, from the first, 
was antagonistic. Time went on, the 
bank sustained a serious loss. A large 
sum of money could not be accounted 
for.’’ 

Jasper Lee paused, and the girl at his 
side waited with a white face. A terrible 
dread had taken possession of her. 

‘¢ The suspicion lay between myself and 
the cashier, one John Eastman,’”’ he went 
on in cold measured tones, ‘‘and Albert 
Thorne accused me of the theft, in the 
presence of the directors.’’ 

Marion Stewart uttered an exclamation 
of horror. 

‘«The president didn’t believe him,’’ 
Lee continued, ‘‘ but one of the directors 
did, and my indignant wrath only con- 
firmed them in their suspicions. The 
next day—to make a long story short—the 
investigations began, and that night East- 
man fled with some more funds, clearly 
proving my innocence. 

The girl gave a gasp of relief, but he 
put up his hand. 

‘« Listen to the sequel: I was young, 
bitterly proud and fiery, and couldn’t for- 
give my accuser. It burnt me like hot 
iron to think that the breath of so foul a 
suspicion had been upon my fair name. 
I swore to get a full and public apology 
from Albert Thorne. I had some diffi- 
culty in meeting him, for he was a coward. 


Would to Heaven, he had succeeded in © 


eluding me; but it was not tobe. One 
evening, at dusk, I met him outside the 
town on a lonely road. Will I ever for- 
get that day? It was the twenty-sixth of 
June, just seven years ago to-day. I was 
going out of town and he was coming in. 
I remember him so well; a slight, young 
man, wiry and active, but. with, half my 
strength of muscle and shorter by half a 
head. We met, and I barred the way, 
demanding what was my right, an apolo- 
gy. He refused to listen, scoffing at my 
demand and—in short—there were hot 
words, my blood rose, and we fought.’’ 

‘« You know the old story,’’ he went on, 
bitterly, ‘‘ Cain and Abel. I was Cain, 
for he wasslighter, lessdexterous. There 
was no doubt about the issue of that strug- 
gle. We fought breast to breast and foot 
to foot. I killed him!” 

They stopped short and looked at each 
other. 
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‘¢ You killed him?”’ she repeated, with 
white lips. 

‘¢T murdered him.”’ 

‘¢Oh! no, no,’’ cried the girl, ‘not 
that—there was an equal fight.’’ 

‘« Tt was not equal,” he said, with stern 
self-condemnation. ‘‘I had strength and 
skill on my side. I can see his white, 
rigid face before me now as plain as if it 
had happened yesterday. For seven years 
that face has followed me, sleeping and 
waking, like an avenging fate. It is my 
punishment, worse than death !” 

‘‘ How—how did you escape?’’ she 
spoke, because silence was unbearable. 

‘*T fled—fled like a common criminal 
—and left my victim by the roadside. I 
went to San Francisco and took ship to 
New Zealand. Since that time till now, 
I have been a wanderer upon the face of 
the earth. The sole of my foot has never 
rested. At last, I could endure it no 
longer and making my way to England 
sailed for New York. On the way I 
thought of Cape Elizabeth; in the hap- 
pier days of my childhood, I came here 
on a visit—and it has ended in building 
that little house, and for a year I have 
fuund something neirer peace than ever 
before. I have often wondered that pur- 
suit was not keener, for I have never dis- 
guised myself nor changed my name. I 
never looked at but one newspaper after 
the deed, and that was on my way to Cal- 
ifornia; it contained‘ a full and hideous 
account of theaffair. After that, I could 
not bear the sight of a printed column.”’ 

Marion did not answer him; her face 
was turned away, and he regarded her a 
moment in silence. Suddenly, he heard 
a little suppressed sob. 

‘* Marion !”” he exclaimed, ‘‘ forgive 
me for calling you by that name. You 
are weeping—I am not worthy of these 
tears !’’ 

**T see;’”’ he said, bitterly, as she was 
silent, ‘* you condemn me in spite of your 
pity.’”’ 

‘‘T am sorry for you,’”’ she answered, 
with quivering lips. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
how sorry !” 

‘¢ And Heaven bless you for it,’’ he re- 
sponded in a deep, low voice. 

They turned and walked up the path 
toward the hotel; the wind was so high 
that she was glad to cling to hisarm, and 


the storm came on so fast that there was 
no time for more words until he left her 
at the door. She stopped and put out 
her hand. The eyes that she raised to his 
were beautiful with the light of a great 
pity for this man who had ruined his own 
life. 

‘You do not despise me, then?’ he 
said, as their hands clasped. 

‘¢] pity you with all my heart,’’ she 
answered, in an almost inaudible tone. 
‘¢ I shall always be your friend.”’ 

Her emotion choked her and she turned 
and went in abruptly. 

Jasper Lee stood for a moment on the 
deserted piazza, looking up at the frown- 
ing heavens, and then went down the 
cliffs. 

This man had not the characteristics of 
an avowed murderer. Looking at him, 
no one would have supposed him capable 


of killing another, even in the heat of pas- & 


sion; but he was thirty now, and was but 
twenty-four when he wiped out the insult 
offered him, in the slanderer’s blood. 
Since then there had been more than suf- 
ficient opportunities forrepentance. The 
crime committed in the moment of un- 
controllable wrath smote him with horror 
when he beheld its consequences. His 
friendship for Marion Stewart, which had 
ripened into devotion, served to heighten 
this self-condemnation, and the motive 
which prompted this confession was pure- 
ly unselfish. He could not conscien- 
tiously allow this girl to regard him as 
other than he was, a man burdened with 
the memory of a crime. Miss Stewart 
was the only person at this summer resort 


who treated him with uniform kindness. ° 


She was an orphan, in the charge of a 
spinster aunt who did not wholly approve 
of Lee; but was willing that her niece 
should show courtesy to the solitary 
stranger. And to the lonely man, this 
friendliness was dangerously dear. Wil- 
fully blind to the consequences, he sought 
her whenever an opportunity presented 
itself, which, to be sure, was not often; 
for she seldom strayed far from the hotel, 
and he- shunned the crowd of summer 
guests, who regarded him with curiosity. 
Still the chances for meeting were suffi- 
cient to allow their friendship to grow, 
and, finally, by an untoward accident, he 
discovered that she was not entirely 
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indifferent to his devotion. Then, for the 
first time, his unhappy situation was re- 
yealed to him. He determined to unde- 
ceive her, to expose his own culpable 
conduct, rather than disturb her peace by 
recollections of an attachment that could 
never end in anything but sorrow for both. 
It was not so easy as he supposed to dis- 
abuse her of her fancy for this hero, about 
whom she had woven the fabric of a 
romance. He was destined to remain a 
hero to her. This man, by birth a gen- 
tleman, leading a rough life, and famed 
already for his heroic courage, was an 
ideal figure to her imagination. Jasper 
Lee, not knowing this, was embittered 
by the thought of the love that might 
have been his. He walked along the 
cliff with bowed head-—the burden was 
increased a thousandfold. 

The fog had grown so thick that the 
figure of the sailor at the light house door 
was like a great black shadow in a cloud. 

‘¢ Ah, Jack, this is pretty dense,’’ Lee 
said, rousing himself as he approached. 

‘‘Hark!’’ cried the other. ‘* What is 
that?”’ 

They both listened. Above the roar of 
the waves and the wail of the fog-horn 
came a deep, sullen rumble—once—twice 
—and the sky and gray waters were illu- 
mined by lurid flashes—the tempest had 
broken. ‘*Come in, sir!’’ Jack ex- 
claimed, his voice hardly audible. ‘It’s 
been coming mighty slow, but it’s here at 
last—look sharp !’’ 

The two young men sprang quickly 
back from the edge of the cliff into the 
building ; a moment sufficed to put on 
rubber-coats and rush out again. They 
were welcomed by a sheet of blinding 
spray, mingled with rain, that stung their 
faces, and deluged them with water. It 


.was not yet five o’clock, but they could 


only see the white foam dashing up over 
the rocks. Beyond, the fog hung like a 
dense veil. 

‘¢ The bell, the bell! ’’ shouted another 
sailor, an old man, who was Jack For- 
syth’s father. His son was already there, 
and soon the warning notes of the great 
bell rolled out over the fury of the waters. 

All through that lonely, fearful night, 
when they could scarcely hear each other 
speak, the men in the light-house watched 
and waited in strange anxiety. There 
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were four of them, the two Forsyths, Lee 
and a young fellow from Portland; who 
was trained for the life-saving service. 
They had passed such nights before, but 
never experienced such a feeling of almost 
fear, men who scarcely knew the name. 
They did not lie down, and once, at mid- 
night, when the ceaseless roar of heaven’s 
artillery lulled fora moment, they thought 
that they heard cries. Inthe dense dark- 


ness of the night, the lightning showed’ 


them a seething sheet of foam beneath, 
but nothing more. 

Towards morning the tempest rose and 
the wind seemed ready to tear the light- 
house from its rock foundation. Would 
daybreak never come ? 

At last, as Jasper Lee went to the win- 
dow for the twentieth time in half an 
hour, he could see the white glimmer of 
dawn in the East. 

‘« Jack !’’ he called suddenly, in a low, 
agitated voice, and then, as the young 
fellow approached, he pointed to a dark 
object lying in the water just below. 
‘¢ What’s that?’’ 

‘¢ Heavens, aship! Father—a wreck !” 

And it was true. It was light enough 
to see, lying below the crags, the hulk of 
a vessel. The men rushed out, the neces- 
sary implements were close at hand, but 
there was little chance of saving life. 
They could not distinguish much, but 


a flash revealed human beings struggling’ 


in the flood. The vessel lay on her side 
on the reef; her masts gone, and being 
rapidly beaten to pieces. Four figures 
were counted clinging to the wreck. It 
was a strange scene, and one of fearful 
majesty. The morning was dawning at 
last, and the first gray light began to 
shine on the wild ocean. Above, the 
clouds were flying before a heavy gale 
and the rain fell in torrents. 

It was a work of great difficulty and 
danger to connect the wreck and the cliff 
by shooting a hawser across. Fortunately, 
one of the castaways was able to aid by 
securing the line to the beams of the ship. 
After that the passing down of the heavier 
cables was comparatively easy. At last 
the whole apparatus was in working order, 
and the basket, a circular arrangement 
made to hold one person securely, was 
ready to be let down to the hulk. But it 
was no light thing for a man to go down 
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and stand on that breaking vessel until 
the men were hauled up one by one. No 
light thing, when any moment the water 
might wrench the hawsers loose and cut 
off all communication with terra firma, 
all hope of life ! 

‘* Who will go?” 

soy”? 

It was Jasper Lee who stood forth, 
stripped of all extra weight and clad only 
in his close-fitting woolen jacket and 
trousers, bare-headed, and with the light 
of asplendid resolution on his face. There 
was a general protest. A member of the 
regular crew ought to go; this was no 
common peril. 

‘« You lose time,” cried Lee, springing 
into the conveyance. ‘‘I am ready; let 
her go!”’ 

There was no chance for further dis- 
pute. The volunteer was swiftly lowered 
into the jaws of death. It was a terrible 
thing to look on and see the young fellow 
standing there on that rolling vessel, fight- 
ing with the waves for the lives of his 
fellow-creatures. One at a time was 
secured in the basket and hauled up. At 
last only one remained. Then came the 
tug of war, the sea and the dauntless res- 
cuer fought hand tohand. And when the 
castaway was finally on the cliff, the men 
felt that Lee himself would be swept out 
before the little conveyance could be sent 
back. ‘The vessel was breaking and the 
waves had thrown him down; he was 
clinging to the spars. At last the basket 
shot down the ropes and he managed to 
reach it. Only the deep boom of the 
waves was heard. The spray coveyed 
Jasper. Moments seemed hours. The men 
above could see nothing. ‘Then the water 
rolled back and he emerged from the 
foam. A shout burst from the group, a 
wild, heartfelt cheer. The basket quiver- 
ed and rose, and then the sailors could 
count the waves, eight had broken and 
the ninth—the death wave—came rolling 
and leaping in; higher than the others, it 
swept over the little craft, and swinging 
it in broke its mooring from the wreck and 
dashed it to atoms. The nearly-rescued 
man was struggling in the sea. A cry of 
horror broke from the watchers as Jasper 
was swept out. 

“* Lost!” 

Oh, the anguish of that cry in sorrows 


of the deep! So helpless—so compre- ~ 


hensive—so crushing—one little syllable 
of infinite woe—lost ! 

‘*The rope! See how it swings— 
there’s some one on the rope!’’ Jack 
cried. ‘‘ Haul in!”’ 

With renewed hope, they pulled. The 
next moment there was a cry of joy—Jas- 
per rose from the waves, clinging with a 
drowning grasp to the one remaining 
hawser. 

‘¢ Hold on! ”’ they shouted, pulling with 
a will. 

He rose to the level of the cliff and 
strong hands dragged him over it just as 
his strength gave out and his hands re- 
laxed their hold. They laid him, white 
and still, upon the ground. 

And the next morning dawned over the 
gray sea; the rain, that had lasted two 
days, had ceased at last, and the wind was 
blowing a fresh light gale which swept 
the storm clouds before it. Everything 
bore the aspect of a recent tempest; 
every vestige of the wreck had been swept 
away ; the hungry waves lapped the cruel 
rocks, and under their dancing crests over 
forty human beings had found a fearful 
grave. The good ship ‘‘ Albatross’’ left 
Havanna bound for. Boston with a large 
cargo and fifty souls in all on board; 
forty four of the crew and two passengers 
were lost. - 

Could any one, looking at that scene of 
nature’s beauty, have pictured the fearful 
yesterday. 

So thought Marion Stewart, as she 
walked along the edge of the bluff, lost 
in thought. This sunshine after the rain 
brought the people out like flies, and 
Marion turned her steps to a lonely path 
along the cliffs that she might avoid com- 
panionship, for her mind was crowded 
with disturbing thoughts. Her aunt was 
to leave the Cape next week, and the girl 
had decided never to visit it again. In 
the circumstances, it seemed best that 
she and Lee should never meet agaia. It 
cost a terrible effort to make this decision, 
but she was determined to adhere to it. 
She could not make his crime appear as 
horrible as she told herself it ought to 
appear; within her heart, there was a 
stronger voice pleading than that of rea- 
son. Still, no matter what the extenu- 
ation, the crime was committed and 
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could not be blotted out, and she must 
teach her heart toregard him as a man 
stained with asin. Thatit wasan unruly 
pupil, her troubled face testified to-day. 

The girl’s steps lagged, and she wan- 
dered along, gazing out over the wide 
barren sea that stretched far as the eye 
could reach, and there the gray clouds, 
still lingering in the sky, dropped down 
and met it in a cold, glimmering line of 
horizon. The last tempest cloud vanish- 
ing into space. Then there was the 
sound of a quick, light step on the cliff, 
and she looked around. It was Jasper 
Lee who sprang lightly up the rocks and 
stood before her: she noticed that his 
face was radiant; it seemed as if he re- 
flected the brightness of the heavens. 

‘¢What is it?’’ she said, her breath 
coming short and quick, ‘‘ what is it?”’ 

Seeing the agitation in her face, he 
tried to speak calmly and clearly. 

‘Night before last,”’ he said, ‘I 
went down to help in rescuing some men 
from the wreck.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ she interrupted, impulsively, 
‘IT heard how brave you were. The 
place is ringing with your praise !’’ 

‘¢When I went down upon that ship,”’ 
he went on, not heeding, ‘‘ it seemed to 
me that the sea had given back the dead. 
In the midst of that fearful struggle, when 
I was buffetting the waves for the lives of 
those men, I saw a face which made my 
blood freeze in my veins. Marion, for 
one moment, I thought that I was going 
to meet my death, and that the ghost of 
him whom I had murdered was confront- 
ing me. Before Heaven, I never felt as 
I felt then! Out of the furious water— 
ghastly as it looked that day seven years 
ago—stared the face of Albert Thorne !”’ 

Marion seemed not to comprehend at 
first ; the color rushed over her pale face, 
and then ebbed away and left even her 
lips white. 

‘¢Tt was in rescuing him from the sea— 
for he was nearly lifeless when I found 
him—that I almost lost my life. Yester- 
day he told me all. I had not killed him. 
He was picked up from the roadside un- 
conscious, but not fatally injured, though 
they thought, as first, he was. He has 
his old nature. I could not find it in my 
heart to ask his forgiveness when I heard 

his old taunting voice charging me with 


ungovernable passions. But what do I 
care? His blood is off my hands and, in 
a way, I gave back the life I tried to take ; 
for, but for me, he would be lying there !”’ 
Lee pointed at the sea. 

Marion was silent, stunned by the tre- 
mendous shock of surprise. 

‘¢ Marion,’’ he said, in a low voice, but 
with a passionate undertone, ‘‘ Marion, 
am I still a criminal in your eyes? Is the 
intent to kill as fearful as the crime ?”’ 

‘¢]_-T—do not think you meant to kill 
him,”’ she faltered, slowly. ‘‘ Your anger 
overcame your judgment and your will.’’ 

Oh, loving woman’s heart, when will 
you not find an alleviating circumstance ? 

‘Then you do not condemn me?”’ he 
cried. ‘‘I know the full wickedness of 
that deed; and, oh, Marion, I have ex- 
piated it in years of bitter suffering. 
There was a time when this release from 
remorse would have crowned my life with 
perfect joy; but now—there is something 
wanting—I have learned what real love 
is! Could I help it? Your gentleness, 
your sympathy, made my life worth liv- 
ing. I may have no right to love you 
so,’’ he went on, his voice quivering, 
‘¢but now that I am not a murderer, oh, 
Marion, you will not refuse to hear what 
I have not dared to speak before ?’’ 

She was leaning against the cliff and 
her face was very pale. 

‘¢We have known each other so short 
a time,’”’ her voice faltered and her eyes 
sought the wild flowers at her feet, ‘‘so short 
atime. Are you sure that this is love! ”’ 

‘¢ Marion,’’ he said, passionately, ‘‘ has 
my life been trifling? I am vitally in 
earnest. Your answer will turn the whole 
course of my existence. I could not 
speak before. I have had to stand by 
tongue-tied and feel that some other man 
could win the woman I loved! If Iam 
too hasty I will go away—I will wait— 
but, oh, my love, my life has had so little 
sunshine—give me some hope.”’ 

He had clasped her hands against his 
breast impulsively, and, as she raised her 
eyes to his, the blood mantled over the 
fair face and her head sank lower. 

‘¢Oh, I think you know!”’ she said, 
with a little sob, and so low that he had 
to bend his head to hear, ‘‘ that—that I 
have loved you even unasked ; and, oh, 
Jasper, is not that enough ?’’ 
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Lou's Lvea. 


BY ALICE PERRY. 


HERE were three girls of us— 

Lou, Bess, and myself; and we 

all lived together in a small, 

neat gray cottage, with roses 

growing over the front porch, 

a trim lawn beneath, and a 

big meadow of sweet clover, whose pink 

and white blossoms stretched for half an 

acre at the back of the old orchard of 
gnarled apple trees. 

Lou was the eldest, and chief money- 
maker of the flock, walking two anda 
half miles, to and from the neighboring 
city, where her school was located, every 
night and morning. Bess was artist 
dressmaker, that is, she manufactured 
‘¢almost Parisian’’ costumes, for the as- 
piring village maidens, who desired to 
appear equally smart with their more 
pretentious city neighbors—setting aside 
part of the proceeds earned thereby to 
defray the cost of her weekly painting 
lesson—and lastly, Penelope, played the 
part of housewife, and chef de cuisine, 
they were good enough to say, very ac- 
ceptably, to my elder and more talented 
sisters. 

Father and mother had died within a 
few months of each other, when Lou was 
nineteen, Bess sixteen, and I twelve, 
leaving us only our pretty little home, 
and our strong love for each other to help 
us do battle for our daily bread. 

We had managed on the whole very 
successfully. Bess working every spare 
moment at her easel in hopes—as she 
said—of becoming worthy of a better 
model than a ‘‘dressmaker’s dummy,”’ 
while I devoted myself, with equal ardor, 
to the care of my flourishing poultry, 
Bartlett pears, and strawberry bed; pet 
hobbies that brought me in quite a tidy lit- 
tlesum, thus keeping my supply of pocket 
money intact, and enabling me to replen- 
ish my own wardrobe quite respectably, 
thanks to Bess’s fertile brain and clever 
fingers. 

In this way we all contrived to keep 
together, and live in comparative com- 
fort, through strict economy, without be- 
ing compelled—as yet—to adopt that last 
resource, throwing open wide our dear 


front door, and inviting the festive 
baarder to cross its sacred threshold. 
‘¢T want to keep ‘home,’ girls,’’ Lou 


had said, when things seemed growing . 


rather dark with us, the summer after we 
were thrown on our ownresources. ‘‘ No 
matter how much fret and worry we have 
in our work-a day world, there is always 
the thought, a peaceful home awaits us, 
and it will never be the same again, once 
a band of belles, beaux, and blazers, have 
made acquaintance with every nook and 
cranny. No! don’t let us say anything 
more about taking boarders.’’ 

It was a pretty village in which we 
lived ; bordering ona bay and river, with 
tall, graceful elms lining the principal 
streets, and was fast growing popular with 
a good class of Boston and New York 
people, as a summer boarding place. 

We used often to hear flattering com- 
ments on our quaint little cottage, from 
psssers-by ; and, indeed, it did-look pretty 
enough, with its bit of emerald lawn in 
front, and the heart-shaped bed of pansies 
which Bess had designed, and I had filled 
in with plants from Vick’s conservatories. 

But work went on with us just the 
same, though June had come, and the 
world was full of sunshine and song. Lou 
had brought home great sprays of sweet- 
brier, to deck the parlor, where Bess sat 
at work all day, and I scrubbed away at 
the washtub, or burned my face the color 
of a boiled lobster over my strawberry 
bed, in spite of the protestations showered 
upon me. 

‘«I’d rather work outdoors any day,” I 
maintained, stoutly; ‘‘it’s Bess who de- 
serves the pity, shut up in that dark room 
from morning till night, fitting and making 
people’s clothes ; or, you yourself, Lou— 
but vacation is near at hand, I am thank- 
ful tosay. As for myself, I ask nothing 
better than to potter around among my 
plants and things.’ 

One evening, we all sat out upon the 
front doorstep, watching the sun sink and 
glorify the western world. Bess was 
dressed in a dainty mull gown, made in 
one of her picturesque styles, and suiting 
her winsome loveliness to perfection. We 
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were all very proud of Bess, who was the 
beauty of the family. Lou was reading 
aloud snatches of ‘‘ Their Pilgrimage,” a 
book she had taken from the circulating 
library that morning, for our evening 
literary repast. 

‘‘I thought it would be next best to 
seeing all these delightful places; but I 
find it only fills my heart with vain re- 
pining, to think I am shut away from the 
real thing,’’ she sighed, closing the book 
on a fascinating description of the ascent 
of Mount Washington. ‘‘QOh, girls! 
what wouldn’t I give to see the White 
Mountains ! ’’ 

‘‘Ah!”’ echoed Bess, in response, in- 
stinctively feeling for her drawing pad 
and pencil, while I thought of my botan- 
ical portfolio, and the bliss of adding to 
ita leaf from the top of Mount Wash- 
ington, or a flower from the world-re- 
nowned Notch. 

‘¢ They must be so lovely in October,’ 
I murmured, thoughtfully, to myself; «I 
always thought the mountains must be 
grandest, then, with their crown of fiery 
leaves.”’ 

‘‘I wish we could go,’’ sighed Bess 
once more; ‘‘ we haven’t had a single 
lark since last summer, when we camped 
out on Piney Island. The mountain air 
would be just the thing for Lou’s cough. 
Dr. Brier said so. Poor little Pen needs 
a holiday sadly, and I could get so many 
new ideas and sketches to work up. Be- 
sides, there’s the prettiest mountain cos- 
tume in one of my fashion magazines. I 
could have cried, when I had to fit those 
fleshy Delsarte girls out, in one like it, 
the other day, for a summer in the Adi- 
rondacks. Wait just a minute, and I'll 
show it to you’’—darting into the house, 
and ‘returning with a well-thumbed copy 
of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. 

*¢Lou’s should be blue, with black 
braid. Mine blue, with white, and Pen’s 
blue and scarlet, with Alpine hats to 
match,’’ she explained, as we all bent 
over it. ‘* Now, isn’t ita beauty? And 
so cheap! Twenty-five centsa yard, and 
made in a twinkling.” 

‘* Well! of course, we can’t do any- 
thing but talk about it,’’ I remarked, 
tesignedly. ‘*So I move we buy a new 
hammock, and a dollar croquet set for 
the lawn. Why, what’s the matter, Lou?”’ 
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‘¢Eureka! Ihave an idea,’’ she cried, 
enveloping me in an enormous hug, ‘‘ and 
you, dear little busy bee, will have'to be 
the good fairy who brings it true, while 
we helpless creatures act as your clumsy 
hand-maidens. So listen now, and don’t 
look so scared, while I tell you all about 
=.” 

‘¢This morning, as I took the car into 
the city, I noticed those two pretty girls 
who board at Schuyler’s cottage, the ones 
we have watched playing tennis so often; 
you remember them. Well, they—and 
a gentleman with them—I am quite sure 
it was that handsome, artistic-looking 
man who took sundry peeps at our beau- 
tiful Bess through a conveniently cracked 
palm leaf fan in church last Sabbath. 
You need not blush so, my cherub. It 
was not your fault. As I said, they were 
talking about the scanty bill of fare pro- 
vided for them, and one of them con- 
fessed that she had come into the city 
just on purpose to get a glass‘&f ice-cream, 
a luxury she had not tasted since she left 
home.”’ 

‘* All our set think L—— would be 
just perfect,’’ she added, as they left the 
car, ‘‘if only it had an ice-cream saloon, 
or something of the sort, so we wouldn’t 
be obliged to travel three miles after it in, 
boiling-hot weather like this.”’ 


‘¢Then, girls, I thought of Pen’s de- 


licious ices, and sherbet, and didn’t envy: 
those girls one bit when they stopped at 
the most fashionable saloon in the city; 
but it just popped into my head: ‘Whr 
couldn’t we have an ice-cream establish- 
ment?’ You know Farmer Forbes offered 
us half the milk of his Jersey brindle if 
we would only let her graze part of the 
time in our clover patch; and there’s 
Pen’s eggs and strawberries. We could 
all help, and perhaps go to the Mountains, 
after all.’’ 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
bought a patent improved cream freezer, 
sugar, chocolate, and vanilla, reserving 
my own delicious fresh fruit for straw- 
berry flavoring, and all the rest of the 
et ceteras necessary for successful cream 
making ; a famous recipe for which I had 
somehow or other became possessed of. 

Then Bess wrote, and illuminated in 
dainty fashion, a package of cards, each 
enclosed in a separate envelope announc- 
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ing that ‘‘Ice Cream, Sherbet, Straw- 
berry Short-Cake, and Charlotte Russe,’’ 
would be served Tuesday, and Thursday, 
at Sweet Brier Cottage, from 7 to 9 P. M., 
and delivered them to the good-natured 
postmaster, to distribute among the sum- 
mer visitors who patronized the stuffy 
little office. 

Bess rather objected to the Charlotte 
Russe, as being too expensive ; but on dis- 
covering that we had more eggs and 
milk than we knew how to dispose of, it 
was adopted as an additional attraction. 

The day of our ‘opening,’ as we 
grandly called it, beheld me popping 
frantically from kitchen to cellar, intent 
on the welfare of three cans of freezing 
cream, and a monster short-cake—the 
fruit for which I had picked before 
sunrise. 

Bess was busy removing all the super- 
fluous furniture from our little parlor, and 
bringing down half a dozen antique 
stands, and tables, she had dragged to 
light in the attic, above. She filled the 
fire-place with flowering branches of sweet 
brier, freshly gathered from the little lane 
at the back of the house, and all the 
shelves and corners were hanks of the 
blooming sweetness. 

Upon each table lay a second series of 
little cards, tinted chocolate color, pink 
and cream, this time with a tiny brier 
rose painted in one corner—the menu 
set forth beneath it in straggling gold let- 
ters. Lou’s silver school bell stood upon 
the largest table, being brought home 
every night for that purpose, and palm 
leaf fans painted in water-colors with 
rose, sprays, and tied with pale pink 
baby ribbon, were scattered about for 
souvenirs. 

Our dainty parlor carpet was pro- 
tected by a drugget made of light gray 
linen, fringed all around, showing a bor- 
der of the carpet—a real tapestry given 
us by a maiden aunt, as a sole token of 
remembrance, in her very eccentric will 
—and the walls papered in pale French 
gtay, were decorated with Bess’ water- 
color, and pastile sketches. The long 
windows, opening on the piazza, were left 
open, and the piazza itself was hung with 
a string of Chinese lanterns, that Lou 
brought home with her on her return 
from school. 


We had decided it would not be in 
keeping with our dignity to appear our- 
selves as waitresses, so Bess started on an 
exploring tour the day before, and re- 
turned with three mulatto maidens, whose 
ages varied from eight to ten, children of 
a colored laundress, who agreed to send 
them all in starched white frocks and 
ruffled petticoats in consideration of a 
dime a night, and the privilege of carry- 
ing home what ice-cream remained after 
the evening’s campaign should have closed, 

These dusky damsels we labelled, re- 
spectively, Strawberry, Chocolate and 
Vanilla, each carrying the flavor desig- 
nated by her name on a ‘‘ hammered 
brass’’ waiter, being further characterized 
by a chocolate rose, or cream colored 
ribbon, adorning the tip end of each 
woolly and rampant pig-tail. Bess passed 
a full hour, seated at one of the refresh- 
ment tables, calling aloud the trio of 
nicknames, and giving orders as each one 
responded, until they were all finally in fine 
‘« drilling’’ order. 

We set the front door hospitably open, 
thereby inviting visitors to enter unan- 
nounced ; while I ‘‘ dipped cream,”’ Lou 
washed dishes, and Bess tucked up her 
white mull skirt and superintended cake 
cutting in the back kitchen and general 
welfare in the front parlor, in an ex- 
tremely satisfactory manner. 

Well! they came in shoals. Our little 
parlor was full from the first moment—in 
groups of two’s and three’s, in gay par- 
ties of ten or a dozen, youths in tennis 
suits, maids in muslin, matrons in moiré 
—a hardly ever ceasing stream of in- 
comers and out-goers; and when the 
final, and most sweetly sentimental, 
couple of all had departed from the 
popular ‘‘verandah table,’’ at which 
there was only room for two, there was 
not a crumb of cake or drop of cream 
left unconsumed, and we were obliged to 
dispatch our trio of flavors each with a 
silver dime and a sicer of strawberries. 

This was only the beginning of our 
flattering success, and, suffice it to say, 
that at the end of the season, when the 
summer boarders were all fleeing, we 
locked our little cottage door—not with- 
out a pang of regret, and, clad in the 
most picturesque of tourists’ suits, devised 
of course by Bess, with one Saratoga 
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trunk between us—turned our backs upon 
L——, and whirled away, one of a gay 
party of Raymond excursionists, among 
whom, we were somewhat discomposed 
to find the handsome stranger in the 
bronze corduroy bicycling costume, who 
had assiduously attended our ‘frozen 

,”’? as a good Yankee neighbor had 
confusedly dubbed them, and never 
nursed a chance of devouring our pretty 
Bess with eyes of dangerous blue, instead 
of paying a like compliment to my irre- 
sistible confections, that were usually dis- 
covered in an undisturbed and limpid 
pool of sweetness, after his departure. 

Raymond tourists soon become ac- 
quainted with one another, and so it was 
not very long before we learned our 

good looking vis-a-vis was an artist (oh! 
Bes | Bess!) ; that his name was Prof. 
Eugene Ormond, and that he was bound 
on a bicycling and pedestrian tour through 
the mountains, with a party of artists, in- 
cluding both ladies and gentlemen. All 
this confided in the course of general con- 
versation, to our listening ears, by a 
sweet, gray haired lady, an artist her- 
self, and Bess’ drawing teacher, who 
noticing Bess’ sketching apparatus, had 
enthusiastically invited her to become a 
member of the projected party, introduc- 
ing the young Professor, who immediately 
entered upon a long discussion upon the 
dubious merits of Prussian blue and as- 
phaltum, which lasted, apparently, with 
snatches of separation, almost the entire 
length of the journey. 

There seemed no reason why Bess should 
not go, when under the motherly wing 
and protection of sweet Mrs. Danvers, 
and as she was a good walker and expert 
tricyclist, we knew a great pleasure was 
in store for her. 

‘Notwithstanding, as we stood and 
watched her disappear, slim and lovely 
upon her steed of steel, with her attendant 
squire in bronze corduroy, close along side, 
I turned to Lou, and said solemnly! 
“Louisa, when your sister appears again, 
it will be—upon a tandem.” 


Oh! those days upon the mountains! 
Although I had no sketch-book—like 
Bzss—no eloquent diary like Lou, my 
press volume was full of Mother Nature’s 
rare and curious writings, from hill-top 
and brookside. 

Lou’s cough became a thing of the past. 
Her thin cheeks grew plump and rosy, and 
it was with an inward smile and sigh 
that I greeted the advent of another Pro- 
fessor, this time a college one, at table d’- 
hote, a very fine looking, gray-haired 
man, with gold bowed eye-glasses, who at 
once began a fatal discussion with Lou, 
on the respective merits of Vassar and 
Wellesley—she being a graduate of the 
latter—that lasted apparently through the 
entire two weeks of our lingering, seem- 
ingly growing in interest as day followed 
day. And at last Bess returned, lovelier 
than ever, with exactly three creditable 
sketches in her ponderous book. The 
rest were mere beginnings and blanks. 

I also stole a peep in Lou's diary one 
evening, when Wellesley seemed to be 
getting the upper hand in the opinion of 
the gray haired and courtly Professor, 
to discover sentences such as these : 

‘¢ Professor Boyden thinks mathematics 
are given too prominent a place in our 
public-schools. * * * SodolI.” 

‘Professor Boyden is of the opinion 


that a college course should not be extend- _ 


ed over three years. * * * SoamJI.” 

‘¢The Professor thinks the study of 
Volapuk very interesting, and intends to 
make a thorough investigation of its prin- 
ciples. * * * So shall I,’’—etc., etc. 

The following original sentiment was 
discovered scribbled on the margins of 
my sisters’ respective volumes, the morn- 
ing Bess shamefacedly tried to hide a 
superb diamond upon the third finger, and 
Lou was equally conscious of a plain 
golden band adorning hers: 


Three lovely spinsters, 
Traveled just for fun. 
Two took a fearful fall— 
In love—leaving 

One. 
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BY BELLE C. GREENE, 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


No. 6. 


COUSIN POLLY. HER MEANDERINGS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


OUSIN POLLY.—‘‘I declare, 
Ruth Ann, if it don’t seem 
good to see youagain ! I can’t 
realize that it is ten years, or 
more, since you’n me has set 
eyes on one nother, can you?”’ 

Mrs. Hawkins.—‘‘ No, I can’t, Polly, 
that’s a fact! Ten years isa good while, 
and a good deal has happened tew us both 
in that space o’ time. Jest think! I’ve 
changed my state o’ single blessidness to 
one 0’ matrimony, and you've traveled 
way ter Californy and back—all of six 
thousan’ mild’s, ain’t it, goin’ and 
comin’? 

‘* But dew tell us, Polly, what put it 
intew your head to start up and go way 
off out there—-to the ends ’o airth, as you 
might say ?”’ 

Polly.—‘‘ Wall, I’d worked prettystiddy 
at my trade for a good many years, and 
after mother died, there wa’n’t nothin’ 
bindin’ ter keep me, and money wa’nt no 
objeck—in pint of fact, I’d got so’s ter 
be considerable forehanded for Darby 
Corner. But I shouldn’t never thought 
o’ sech a thing as pullin’ up stakes and 
goin’ to Californy, if it hadn’t been for 
’Mandy Hammond, she that was ’Mandy 
Plimpton. 

‘You see, me and ’Mandy was old 
friends and schoolmates, and alwers set 
everything by one ’n nother, and ever 
after she went out to Californy and got 
married and settled down, she didn’t give 
me no peace. ’Cordin’ to her tell, she 
and her husband was makin’ morey hand 
over fist, and nothin’ ter dew, but I must 
come out and try my luck. 

‘«She kep’ writin’ and writin’, till, 
finally, I made up my mind I’d go out and 
visit her and look round, any way. 

‘« This was in ’87, when the great boom 
in Southern Californy was at its height, 
and thinkin’ I might want to invest my 
money there, I sold the old place so’s ter 
git all I could, took out what I had in the 
bank, and started, bag and baggage. 


«After bein’ nine mortal days on the 
road, I ’rived in the city of Los Angeles, 
and thankful enough I was, you’d better 
believe !”’ 

Mrs. H.—‘‘ Excuse me, Polly, for in- 
terruptin,’ but I wish you’d just per- 
nounce that word again. I hear it called 
every which way, and should be glad ter 
know what they call it out there.”’ 

Polly.—‘‘I heard it called all ways; 
Los Angylis and Los Angylees, Lcs Ang- 
lis and Los Angloss—I s’pose there is a 
correck way, and if words have any feelins 
or senserbilities, how that ere poor word 
must squirm and suffer, ter be so mauled 
and mangled ! 

‘¢ Wall, when I ’rived in that city— 
whatever you call it—I found I’d got:ter 
stay there all night ; couldn’t git no fur- 
ther till next day, so, tired as I was, I 
had to go’n hunt up a lodgin’.’”’ . 

‘«T didn’t want tospend my money pay- 
in’ big prices to a hotel; reckoned I'd 
ruther keep it to invest in real estate, ye 
know—I had a good deal o’ diffikilty in 
findin’ a cheap lodgin’, but did at last 
strike one for 25 cents. And by the way, 
they call 25 cents wo dits in Californy, 
I dunno’ why, ‘less it is to show their 
contempt o’ money. We think a quarter 
of a dollar is quite a sum o’ money, 
don’t we? 

‘¢ The lodgin’ I found was a little ways 
out in the subbubs of the city, and it was 


in a water tank / It was a round shaped. 


structer about as big as a small house, 
and they’d fixed up sleepin’ places in it 
to rent, the city was so full o’ folks. 

‘* Of course I didn’t sleep in where the 
water was, and they promised me faithful, 
that they wouldn’t turn it on in the night 
and wet me down—and they didn’t. I 
had a good night’s sleep and came out all 
rightin the mornin’. I found they lodged 
folks most anyhow and anywhere, 1m 
Californy, them days. Some said they 
even rented their door steps, and door 
nobs, but I guess that wa’n’t exackly so. 

‘«The next day I took the cars and went 
on to where ’ Mandy and her husband lived. 

‘¢ Lordsburg sartinly wa’n’t much of a 
place ter look at then, but it was boomin’ 
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way up, and all the citizens everdently 
expected they’d live to see it a big city, 
and to see themselves all millionaires and 
millionairesses. 

‘«It was in the month o’ Novemberthat 
I got there, and what I see was a great, 
arid, barren plain, kivered with sand— 
no, with dirt, powdered dirt—and stand- 
in’ round on all sides of this apparent 
desert was a double row of mountains, 
tremenjus big ones the back row was, and 
the front ones (foot-hills they called ’em) 
was smaller. 

‘«T’d heard a good deal ’bout the Cali- 
forny hills; but, as I wrote home to the 
Darby Corner folks, ’tain’t much use a 
tryin’ to describe ’em; you've jest got ter 
see ’em for yourselves in order ter ’pre- 
ciate and understand. 

‘Nothin’ whatever growed on ’em, as 
fur as I could see; not asingle tree nor 
spear o’ grass—not even a huckleberry 
bush! They was as bare and bald as— 
as the top o’ Major Hawkinses head! But 
I found they could look beautiful, all the 
same. It was wonderful the different 
colors they would’ take on, and seemin’ly 
no two times alike ! 

‘**Mandy said how their changin’ colors 
so was owin’ ‘to the atmosferic effecks’ 
on to ’em, but I told her I guessed natur’ 
had as much ter dew with it as anything. 

‘* IT was dretful homesick for awhile after 
I got. to "Mandy’s. Everything was so 
different, and I missed everything, and 
everybody that I’d been used tew in Ver- 
mont. And, oh, how I hated the dust 
and dirt, and the shif’less Californy ways ! 

‘* Finally, one day, I had a good cryin’ 
spell, and told "Mandy jest how I felt, 
and said right out that I ‘wished ter 
massy I hadn’t a come!’ 

‘*’Mandy didn’t say much of anything 
at the time, but ‘long in the afternoon 
she hitched up the horse and asked me 
if I didn’t wanter go a buggy ridin’ ; 
that’s what they call it out there. 

‘* Wall, she took me through a great 


‘vineyard, of I don’t know how many 


acres, where there was grapes enough 
growin’ to supply the hull State o’ Ver- 
mont, and she give me all I could eat— 
sech grapes they was ! 

‘¢ Then we drove through the vineyard, 
a quarter of a mile or so in length, where 
the road was bordered on both sides with 


the harnsomest roses and geraniums I ever 
see! She filled my lap with flowers, and 
we started home by way of the foot-hills. 

‘‘Ithought I’d seen them mountains look 
all ways, but it did seem as if a miracle 
o’ beauty was bein’ performed onto ’em, 


that night, for my special benefit! It © 


was jest sunset, and at first the hull range 
o’ hills, big and little, ahead on us, seemed 
flamin’ in fire and blood! Then, gradu- 
ally, this terrible red changed ter the soft- 
est kind of pinky gray, and in a few min- 
utes it begun ter creep, creep in a cloudy 
haze, all down around everything, till the 
mystery and the glory on’t fell on us rid- 
in’ along in the buggy ! 

‘«T never shall forgit how it ’fected me 
to my dyin’ day! I dunno what it was; 
it might a’ been nothin’ in the world but 
‘atmosferic effecks;’ I don’t care, it 
was beautiful any way, and soft and win- 
nin’, and somehow I felt jest as if me and 
Californy had kissed one’n’gtherand made 
friends, and I’ve loved her ever since ! 

‘« But, as I have said, things is very dif- 
ferent in Californy from what they be in 
New England. My land! I guess they 
be! Ter begin with, in New England 
there seems ter be alwers plenty o’ room 
in the house, but in Californy what room 
there is, is mostly out-doors. 

‘«In the last letter I got from’ Mandy be- 


fore I started, she writ how that they had. 


jest built ’em a bran’ new house, and 
should be all settled down intew it by the 
time I come. But picter my surprise, 
when I got there and found out there 
wa’n’t no spare chamber in that new 
house ! 

‘¢ There was jest four rooms down stairs, 
and none up stairs—in pint o’ fact, there 
wa’n’t any stairs / 

*¢ There was a kitchen, dinin’-room, set- 
tin’-room, and one bed-room, where’ Man- 
dy and her husband slep’, and that was 
all—every single room! And when I see 
how it was, thinks I ter myself, ‘Oh, 
massy sakes! where be Ia goin’ tersleep? 
Only one bed for three on us !’ think’s I. 

‘You know, Ruth Ann, I'd come fur, 
and fagged through with a good deal, 
sence I left home, and was completely 
tuckered out, and I’d been lottin’ on a 
good night’s rest when I got to ’Mandy’s, 
but now there didn’t seem ter be much 
show for it. 
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*¢ More’n all, I felt mortified ter think 
I’d come in upon ’em, sitiwated as they 
was—seein’ they hadn’t got their up stairs 
part built yet—and so bimeby, when it 
come along nigh bed-time, I takes’ Mandy 
one side and says to her, real delerkit. 

‘¢ *’Mandy,’ says I, ‘as long’s the spare 
chamber ain't quite finished. I dew hope 
you'll feel free ter put me most anywheres. 
I ain’t at all partick’lar,’ says I, though 
I thought ter myself it would make plaguy 
little difference if I was, so fur’s the 
bed-room was consarned. 

« But ’Mandy wa’n’t ruffled a mite ; she 
smiled as carm as a clock, and says she, 
‘Don’t you worry, Polly, I’ve got a ded 
lounge ! 

«««Oh!’ says I, ‘I wanterknow?’ for, 
Ruth Ann, I never see sech a thing in my 
life before, though I find they’re common 
enough in the cities, here to home, but 
in Californy they’re univarsal, as you 
might say. 

‘¢ Wall,’ Mandycalled my ’tention to her 
sofy, jest a common sofy, I took it ter be, 
but by performin’ some kind of mechani- 
kle operations on to it—lettin’ down 
somethin’, and pushin’ in and pullin’ out 
somethin’ else, sure enough, there it was, 
as harnsome a bed as I ever set eyes on 
tew, and big enough to ’commodate a 
middlin’ sized family! I was dumfound- 
ered! 

‘¢¢ This ere is a spare chamber in a nut- 
shell, ain’t it?’ says I, and it was com- 
plete, no mistake ! 

Wall, I slep’ on that ere contrivance all 
the time I was to ’Mandy’s house, and I 
must say, I consider the bed lounge one 
o’ Californy’s choicest institootions. Yes, 
and the foldin’ bed and the cabinet bed, 
too ; they’re all excellent subterfuges for 
the geniwine bed-stid that takes up more 
room than most folks have to spare—in 
the house—as I said, there’s plenty o’room 
out-doors. me 

‘*Sence I’ve begun on this subjeck o’ 
beds, I may as well finish it, I guess. It 
took me some time ter git acquainted with 
’em all. 

‘After I’d staidto ’Mandy’s house a 
couple o’ weeks and got nicely rested, I 
felt inclined ’ter start out and see the 
country. ’Mandy had an uncle down in 
San Diego, so, she said, she’d go there 
with me and make a little visit. It was 


two hundred mil’ds or more from Lords. 
burg, but, la! they don’t think anything 
of goin’ that fur out there ! 

‘San Diego is next to Los Angeles, 
the biggest city of Southern Californy, 
and it was boomin’ way up—but I'll tel] 
ye more about the boom some other time, 

‘« That fust night after we got to uncle 
Williamses, we was all settin’ in the par- 
lor. It was a master harnsome room, 
with lace curtins and portyairs, and a good 
many fixin’s I didn’t pertend ter know 
the names on. But I thought the orgin, 
or the seraphim, as we called ’em up 
home, was an oncommon, nice lookin’ 
one, and, as I said, we was settin’ there 
and bimeby, when the conversation kinder 
flagged down, I looked towards the sera- 
phim, and says: 

«¢¢ Won’t somebody play?’ 

«¢¢ Play?’ says) Uncle William, ‘play 
what?’ 

‘¢¢Why, play on the’instrument—the 
seraphim, or whatever you call it,’ says 
I pintin’ tew it. 

‘¢ Oh, how Uncle William laughed, and 
how they all laughed! ‘Then Uncle 
William went and opened that piece 0’ 
furnitoor and showed me a nice bed— 
matrass, pillers and all, and says he: 

‘¢¢ There, Polly! there’s your sera 
phim turned into what we call a foldin’ 
or cabinet bed !’ 

‘‘T was beat! ‘I declare ter man!’ 
says Ito Uncle William, ‘ you Californy 
folks can make a bed out o’ most any- 
thing, can’t ye?’ but after that I didn’t 
dare ter give any strange piece o’ furni- 
toor a name till I’d slep’ in the room with 


it, at least one night, and found out for. 


sartin’ it wa’n’t no kind of a bed ! 

‘« There’s one more bed that I got some 
*quainted with in San Diego ; that is the 
cot-bed. As nigh asI can make out, this 
ere bed is calkerlated ter take the place 
of the old-fashioned trundle-bed. You 
know, Ruth Ann, how, when we was 


children, they used ter put us intew it,’ 


and kiver us up, all but our little heads, 
and then run it way in under the big four 
poster, where the growed up folks slep’. 
It was a pretty good bed for children, I 
guess, and so is the cot-bed ; but it don’t 
"pear ter be jest 'dapted to a full growed, 
full sized individewal—that is, not without 
piecin’, ye know. For either your head 
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or your feet has got ter hang off, and by 
the time you find out which you’d ruther 
let hang, it is mornin’. 

«¢ Then, besides, I’ve noticed that bed- 
clo’es is dretful apt ter be slippery—don’t 
seem ter be much place ter tuck ’em in, on 
a cot-bed, either—and folks haint got in- 
ter the way o’ puttin’ buttons and button 
holes on to their bed-clo’es yet, though 
they will, in time, I guess; and when 
they dew that, and piece it out a foot or 
two at one end, the cot-bed of Californy 
will be able to hold up its head with the 
bed lounge and the cabinet bed.’’ 

Mrs. Hawkins.—‘‘ La, now, Polly! how 
you dew set things out! Of course it 
seems queer to us New Englanders, to see 
so much contrivin’ to save room in a 
house, but I dunno’ but what we are jest 
as queer in goin’ to the other extreme. 

‘¢ When we build a house, we ’low al- 
ways for at least two rooms more’n we 
want; that is, for two that we know will 
be shet up nine tenths o’ the year. These 
rooms is, viz., namely, the parlor and the 
spare chamber. 

‘‘The parlor is generally sitiwated on the 
north side o’ the house, and we don’t run it 
in the winter, ‘less there’s a funeral or a 
weddin’, but in the summer time if we 
are expectin’ company, we go in and roll 
up the curtins, brush down the spider- 
webs out o’ the corners, dust off the sofy 
and chairs, see that the family Bible, the 
album and the poetry books is laid square 
on to the center table, that the infant 
Samuel and all the other ornyments on 
the mantletry shelf is shiny—then, when 


the company comes, we take ’em and 
shet ’em up in there alone, (perhaps with 
the album or the poetry books ter look at), 
and we go off into the kitchen ter git sup- 
per. Now aint that so? I don’t say that 
you or I dew so, or that everybody does, 
but ain’t it a common thing in New Eng- 
land country towns? 

‘¢ Wall, the other room, the spare cham- 
ber, is on the north side o’ the house tew, 
up stairs, right over the parlor, and in 
the summer time, if the winders has been 
opened for a week or ten days, to air and 
dry it out, and if a body don’t mind 
sleepin’ on a feather bed, and if framed 
coffin plates and picters of death-bed 
scenes don’t fect our spirits, we’re all 
right, fur’s I know, and stand a chance 
o’ gittin’ a fair night’s rest ; but how is it 
in the winter? Polly Parker! you know 
as well ’s I dew, that rheumatiz and 
cramps and newraligy lurks in that damp 
feather-bed and in them damp sheets and 
blankits? You know it .would be fur 
safer ter set up all night oh the wood-box 
beside o’ the kitchen stove, than ter resk 
your life and health in that spare bed ? 

‘¢ We all know there ain’t no better folks 
in the world than New England country 
folks, but in the name o’ humanity, Idew 
say, we orter put our spare chambers on 
the south side o’ the house, and have 
somebody skeep in ’’em once in a while 
the year round, in order ter keep ’em fit 
for use when the company comes ?—But I 
dew declare ! if there aint Hannibal com- 
in’ tew his supper, and I haint even got 
the tea-kittle on !’’ 


Mp Love. 
A PORTRAIT, 


BY T. H. F. 


HE lily’s hue adorns her brow, 
Her cheeks reflect the blushing rose ; 
Her eyes with star-light lustre glow, 
Her lips two rows of pearls disclose. 
Her tresses unconfined and free, 
No rare and costly gems bedeck ; 
But unadorned, fall gracefully 
In silken curls about her neck. 


And well befitting her fair face, 
Her every movement doth unfold 
An ever-new and living grace 
Of form wrought out in beauty’s mould. 


No bashful maid of sweet sixteen, 
To catch a school boy’s roving eye ; 
No gay coquette is she, I ween, 
For whom all hearts might vainly sigh. 


No grande dame, sans merci, my love, 
Who gazes with a cold disdain 

On all who would their homage prove, 
And Lids them, with a frown, refrain. 


But one already wooed and won, 

A treasure dearer far than life ; 
For in this picture gaze upon 

The portrait of my own true wife. 
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The Wie Lnterne of Sedille. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


DMISSION into the wie interne 

of Seville did not immediately 
follow the installation of Ma- 
rianos. For a week 
longer we strolled 
the streets, like the tourists we were, and 
not like the citizens we wished to become. 
And for a week longer the waiter of the 
Café Suizo served our chocolate with the 
indifference he feels for all transients. 
But a brighter day was coming, and it 
dawned rosy-clear when one of us remem- 
bered enough of his algebra to help the 
cadet who occupied the chamber behind 
ours, over the hedge of an equation. He 
used to lie in bed to keep warm, cloak 
and fatigue cap on, puzzling over x’s and 
y’s, and throwing dirt on the tomb of 
Algebar, who invented and gave his name 
to that branch of mathematics, which is 
the hate of all brave cadets. Out of grati- 
tude the young soldier transformed him- 
self into an invaluable cicerone, and it is 
but justice to say that our pleasantest ad- 
ventures in Seville were due to him. He 
made Sevillian majos of us (so far as in- 
different material permitted), and if we 
never learned the proper distance to fol- 
low behind a beauty in the paseo, if we 
never acquired the correct, stony, respect- 
ful, but burning stare, with which to ogle 
her, it was not his fault, but our natural 
obtuseness. In other matters his coach- 
ing met with more success. We were 
quick to adopt the peremptory tone that 
transformed the surly camerero into a 
quick and docile servant. We compre- 
hended the distinction between applause 
at the opera and applause at the salon 






cantante, and we learned a few soft musi-. 


cal phrases to express admiration, that 
passed current with almost all Spanish 
women. ‘These were twice blessed, or at 
least they blessed us, for after we had said 
in effect to a lady, whom we encountered 
at a church portal, that the mother of such 
a divinity deserved the gratitude of all 
men, we were cheered by the thought 
that we were less alien than before. 
Moreover, through walking often in 
company of the senorito, the cadet, we 


soon had a bowing acquaintance with 
many Sevillians, who drove every evening 
in Las Delicias. This was a tantalizing 
privilege, to be sure, and we never ven- 
tured to exert it when we walked alone; 
yet itdid us no harm to hope that ac- 
quaintance at sight would ripen eventually 
to something warmer. Meanwhile, we 
extended our list of male associates to 
include all our cadet’s comrades, until we 
could pride ourselves that no other civil- 
ians had as many friends in the army. 
They made pleasant companions, pro- 
vided one lent an unwearied ear to the 
tales of love. Each of them had his 
Julita, his Martita, his Blanca, who was 
the diamond of girls. Naturally, old 
acquaintanceship took precedence, and so 
long as our friend, the cadet, cared to dis- 
course of his inamorita—which was just 
as many hours as were not wasted at drill 
or in the algebra demonstration room— 
we accompanied him. We burned; we 
froze ; we spoke tenderly or passionately ; 
we reproached her, we scorned her, ac- 
cording to his mood. Perhaps I should 
say according to her mood, for the cadet’s 
Martita was, in fact, a diamond of a girl, 
and very hard. Days, nay weeks, would 
go by, and she would respond to his let- 
ters, handed in hourly, not one line, not 
one word, nothing ! 

‘‘Yet for thy sake, proud girl, I burn 
triple candles over that accursed algebra! 
If thou hadst not sung at the tertulia of 
thy aunt : 


*O no! No quiero casarme! 
Ques major, ques major ser soltera.’ 


I had not clothed myself in shackles !” 
But next day, or as it sometimes hap- 

pened, the same day he had given vent 

in reproaches like the above to his tor- 


tured spirit, he would have a different” 


song to sing over our coffee. He had re- 
ceived a little note from her.. Ah, yes, 
it lay here (tapping his heart), it lay 
buried here ; none but she and he would 
ever know what that sacred page con- 
tained. Sefiors, you apprehend? The 
treasured secret of love! Then he would 
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dake it out of his pocket and read it 
aloud, word for word. 

He would have been a dull swain, 
therefore, who, with our advantages, had 
not soon learned how to fall in love in 
Seville. An observing man will very 
quickly discard the trappings that Figaro 
has left for amatory inheritance. He will 
break or throw away his guitar, and in- 
stead of clinging to an iron gri//e during 
the rheumatic hours of night, he will buy 
himself a pair of tight boots with French 
heels, get ‘‘new legs and lame ones,”’ 
and spring-halt it up and down the faseo 
until his fancy alights. Then the very 
next step he will take—not a halt one, let 
us hope—will be to inquire out her ¢er- 
tulia, and gain admittance to it. After 
that the course of true love in Spain runs 
in a channel parallel to that of other 
countries. To-day, in Seville, Figaro is 
a barber, pure and simple. 

Most of the cadets, and a few of the 
younger officers, frequented the pasteleria 
of Juan Pulin, that foreigners learn to call 
the Café Suizo,and there, over chocolate 
and fostas-secas, or the famous little rolls 
of alcala, we sat many long evenings that 
seem monotonous in retrospect. They 
were not so really, for each of us exerted 
himself to talk louder and faster than the 
others, and our combined lungs blew up a 
wind of interest that sent the conversation 
craft dancing merrily between the ports 
of dinner and bed. What we talked 
about was of no consequence ; it was the 
noise we made in talking. Everything 
else in these meetings was fictitious; our 
pleasure was make-believe, our excitement 
pretense; only the noise was genuine, 
and very characteristic. Though it is a 
proverb of Spanish officers that they spend 
the-time off-duty in sleep or at play, I 
do not remember that lever heard our 
friends call for the cards. They exhib- 
ited their proficiency by telling stories of 
exciting games, in which they had partic- 
ipated and lost, or won prodigious sums, 

When the clock struck eleven we were 
in the habit of separating, but on certain 
nights we left the pasta/eria at that hour 
to enter on the real business of the even- 
ing. This began by constituting our- 
selves into a body of special police, 
charged with the extraordinary protec- 
tion of the corregidor, the chief of the 


municipal administration. Ido not know 
that he was in danger on‘ these particular 
nights, nor why, if our business respected 
his authority, we so carefully avoided the 
regular watchmen. These were points 
too fine for a foreign understanding, but 
we comprehended, at least, that the ex- 
pedition was harmless. It was quite dif- 
ferent with the mayos born on the soil. 
They believed themselves beset with dead- 
ly perils, and their spirits rose in propor- 
tion as the pretence gathered reality from 
eyeless night. In and out of dark, little 
streets, avoiding the lamps at the corners, 
clustering and muttering in doorways, 
under porches and balconies, we stole 
from shade to shade like a band of Span- 
ish Sioux. After an hour or two of this 
exciting chase after our own shadows, we 
would gravely march to the Vueva, 
whence the rest would accompany us, 
hasta el rincon, to the corner of our 
street, shake hands in turn and vanish. 
At the inauguration ofeach midnight 
stroll we hoped it would develop an 
adventure, but it never did, and when we 
went home I laughed at my heart for 
having beat a little faster at the setting- 
forth. But laugh as I might when safe 
in bed, I never failed to dream of Pedro, 
the Cruel, and his bloody rambles. One, 
in particular, haunted my pillow, for no 
better reason than that my own hand filled 
in the meager outline furnished by the A4z- 
nals of Seville. The compiler of that book 
gives in a few words the tradition to which 
a street of Seville, called Candilejo, owes 
itsname. Walking there one night, Pedro 
quarreled with a man who was serenad- 
ing beneath a window. They fought, and 
the king killed the amorous cavalier with- 
out witnesses, except an old woman, who 
stuck her head out of a window and 
lighted up the tragedy with a little lamp, 


-candilejo, that she held in her hand. 


This is treating carelessly a scene which 
promises so much. Indeed, it ought to 
run like this. It isnight: the city sleeps. 
Enter Don Gomez (what advantage can 
be gained concealing the name of a man 
who is so soon to die?). He advances a 
few steps. ‘‘’Tis here ; behold the house! 
She is behind that jalousie ! ”’ 

With nervous steps Don Gomez crosses 
the street, places himself uhder the win- 


dow, takes his guitar, and begins to sing 
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a romance that deals with tears, sighs and 
all that follows. As the poetry is a little 
worse than usual, it is probably his own 
composition. 

At the third or fourth sequidilla the 
blinds rustle gently, and a faint covgh 
reaches Don Gomez. That tells him she 
is listening. Having attained his end, 
Don Gomez casts aside the guitar and 
enters into a low-voiced conversation 
with the unseen lady. Don Gomez is 
full of words. He knows by heart all 
the Moresque romances, of which the 
Andalusian tongue is so zich. He is 
eloquent and musical. The conversation 
proceeds like a song, when suddenly there 
falls a note of discord. Yet to call it so 
is paradoxical, for the note comes from 
another guitar. The startled lovers see a 
man crossing the street, wrapped in a 
mantle. He twangs the opening chord. 

‘¢Oh, heaven! ” criesthe maiden. ‘It 
is your rival; it is Don Ruiz who is com- 
ing to serenade me. Fly, for the love 
you bear me, lest some misfortune happens 
to you.” 

‘‘Fly? Never!’’ cries Don Gomez. 
‘¢T should be unworthy of you if I could 
runaway,’’ and, raising his voice: ‘* Cav- 
alier!’’ he exclaimed to the man who 
continues to advance, ‘‘ the place is taken 
and this lady does not appreciate your 
music. So, if it pleases you, seek your 
happiness elsewhere.” 

**Who dares advise me?” cries the 
newcomer. ‘Rash youth, retire and 
yield the place!” 

‘*T will not yield to any man,”’ cries 
Don Gomez. 

‘« Not even to ——”’ mutters the other, 
without completing his sentence, ‘except 
to drop his mantle and reveal his face. 

Don Gomez recoils a pace ; neverthe- 


HAPPINESS. 





** Not even to 


less, he repeats stoutly: 
my king!” 
Enough had been said, and the swords 


were out. The king was adroit, and be. 
sides he had in his left hand an iron 
shield, behind which he sheltered his 
body, while Don Gomez had only his 
sword and mantle. He defended him- 
self with grace, and tried all the ex- 
pedients known to good swordmen to 
force his opponent’s guard. At one mo- 
ment it seemed as if he would succeed in 
gliding his sword underneath the king’s 
shield, but the heavy iron came down 
and dashed his weapon to the ground, 
while Pedro’s sword penetrated his side 
with such force that the point broke after 
entering a hand’s length. Don Gomez ut- 
tered a groan and fell bathed in his blood. 

At that moment the Watch was heard 
approaching. The king rose, threw aside 
the sword, picked up the guitar, and 
spurning his victim from the path with 
the words, ‘‘So perish all who cross my 
love !’’ he made off in the dpposite direc- 
tion. 

And the lady? It is not certain there 
was any lady concerned ; the Annals of 
Seville mention an old woman merely. 
It is curious to note that in my dreams it 
was always the old woman who came. 
At first I paid her no particular attention, 
for, when the dream began haunting, I 
took an active part, alternately playing 
the bloody Pedro and the ill starred lover. 
But as time went on and our nocturnal 
strolls remained nocturnal strolls and 
nothing more, I grew less and less able 
to play a leading rd/e, and since it seemed 
equally impossible to retire from the stage 
altogether, the night finally fell when I 
acted the old woman holding up the little 
lamp. 


fhappiness. 
BY NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
“ Count no man happy until he is aead.” 


Conscious of well-fulfilled design ; 
Who has not, day by day, to feel 
The powerlessness of written line, 
Or impotence of spoken, word 
To paint*him as he would be known— 
Nay, whose own tongue ne’er traitor turns, 
And what he would not, says alone! 


I COUNT him happy who still lives, 


? 


I count him happy who knows not 
The high resolve, but feeb’e will ; 
Who, when the hot blood ebbs and flows, 
Can calmly bid its tides, « be still.” 
If such there be, go, mark him well, 
For happiest he, of all our line, 
Who has not his own hopes to mourn, 
Self-wrecked upon the shores of Time? 
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ZG, HERE are you going 
this summer when 
the first warm, de- 
licious days have 
deepened into sul- 
triness and the night 
breeze has become 
heavy with heat ? 
Can you stay in 
town when the ther- 


mometer is fluctuating in the nineties, 


and the streets are so scorching that you 
hesitate to let the children as much as set 
,foot upon them until the rigor of the mid- 
day sun is past? © 

Impossible! the family must go away, 
somewhere, for a few weeks, at least. 
And, with that decision, comes the old 
preplexing question of where to go, and 
how to manage when one has a family of 
babies to take along. To board, out and 
out, has its advantages. Everything is 
provided for, from day to day, and the 
home-mother, wearied with planning the 
ever-recurring round of meals, enjoys a 
blessed relief and an exhilarating sense of 
freedom, knowing that she need give no 
thought to the daily menu until it is 
placed before her. But boarding in this 
way has also its great disadvantages. It 
is not easy to find just the right location. 
Suppose one is seeking a boarding-place 
in the country. There must be plenty of 
shade, yet not enough to make the place 
malarial. The house should be back from 
the highway, yet not sufficiently secluded 
to be lonely. Andthen,there are important 
details of comfortable sleeping rooms, 
good bathing accommodations, health- 


‘fully prepared food, etc., etc. 


To take the home-brood to a much 
frequented resort is still worse, for it is 
impossible to obtain any degree of seclu- 
sion; and, as everybody knows, chil- 
dren’s health and morals suffer by con- 
tact with strange puddings and people. 

There is one way out of the difficulty, 
and it is one which has of late years been 
largely adopted by families. And that is 
to rent a small suburban villa, anywhere 
within an hour’s railway ride of the city, 
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and there to set up ore’s Lares and Pen- 
ates for the summer months. The house- 
keeping arrangements can be carried on 
much the same as when in the city, while 
all are at the same time enjoying the 
blessings of pure air, good food and 
healthful exercise. The men of the fam- 
ily specially like this way of summering, 
for it is to them as one long vacation, 
with the very agreeable accompanying 
thought that they are losing no time by 
their summer’s recreation. 

The mother, though still burdened with 
housekeeping, finds her cares much re- 
duced by the abundance of good fresh food, 
while the children seem veritably to have 
found a paradise of health and freedom. 

The life in these summer camps is 
neither fast nor furious, but it is very 
comfortable, home like, and lovely for 
those who prefer a quiet resting-place to 
one of fashionable dissipation. 

There need be fewer servants kept than 
when in town, for there is less ‘‘style’”’ to 
be maintained. Even the children need 
less supervision, for children in the 
country have a way of amusing themselves 
and caring for each other. Those who 
have tried it, say that it is possible ‘to 
keep up a very nice ‘‘ establishment,” 
entertaining visitors, giving out-door 
parties, etc., with but two servants; if 
one keeps house quietly, but one ser- 
vant is required, even with a family of 
children. 

A year ago, a young matron with a group. 
of four small children made an experiment. 
of thiskind. Having been greatly ‘‘tried’’ 
by her help, she resolved to see what: 
could be done by a little judicious man-. 
agement. Taking a small country house, 
she betook herself and family to it, 
accompanied by only one maid to do the 
plain cooking, cleaning, dish washing, 
and assist with the children. The pastry 
and bread baking was ordered of an 
obliging country neighbor, and the laun- 
dry work was sent to the city. By thus 
contriving, and resorting to co-operative 
housekeeping, all work was well done, 
no one was overtaxed, and the cost in 


; 
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worry and actual money was less than if 
extra servants had been employed: 

Whenever inviting guests, it is well to 
state the date for their arrival and depar- 
ture, definitely naming the time that will 
be most agreeable to you for their visit. 
No one accustomed to good society will 
take offence at being thus invited. Let 
your invitations read for, ‘‘ The first week 
in July,” ‘* The last week in August,”’ 

‘«The month of September,’’ or when- 
ever is most desirable. From the manner 
of wording it is understood that guests are 
not expected to stay longer than the time 
mentioned. Any one who visits will 
know that this form of invitation is cus- 
tomary, and all those who entertain will 
testify to the convenience there is in know- 
ing that one guest’s stay will not lap in- 
conveniently upon that of another. 

And just a word to those whoare able to 
extend the summer’s hospitality to friends : 
adopt for your line of conduct the Eng- 
lish plan of letting your guests entertain 
themselves. Every one who has been 
visiting much, knows how dreadful a thing 
it is to be ‘‘ visited to death.” To be 
constantly urged to take part in festivi- 
ties, invited to go somewhere, and com- 
pelled to hold converse with the family 
whether one feels in the mood or not; in 
short, to be obliged to visit constantly. 

How much pleasanter for all concerned 
it is, if you give your guests the freedom 
of the house and grounds, assure them 
that they are welcome at all times to the 
family living-rooms, plan a sufficient 
number of amusements to afford diversion 
and then—leave them free to come and 
go as they please, to remain with the 
family, or spend a few minutes in the se- 
clusion of their rooms should they desire. 

The summer cottages, though usually 
rented ‘‘ furnished,’’ are found sadly lack- 
ing in the little niceties that go such a 
long way toward making of a house a 
home. Only the barest necessities are 
found in them, with nothing in the way 
of ornamentation. To buy ornaments 
seems an unnecessary outlay, while to 
transport them from home is too risky, if 
one has valuable adornments. 

Frequently, in the neighborhood where 
one is going, there can be found pretty 
things that are indigenous to the soil, so 
to speak. For example, at the sea shore, 
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small shells can always be had in great 
and inexpensive abundance. _ Fish-lines, 
too, are cheap atthesea-shore. Thus one 
has at once material for a pretty lambre- 
quin or door portiere. These lambrequins 
must be manufactured, ‘‘in position.” 
Fasten the fish-lines to a pole or board of 
the desired length and then knot them as 
one would macrémé work, making large 
open squares with shells strung at each 
knot. Oars crossed above windows and 
doors give a pretty effect; and, for por- 
tieres, fish nets may be draped and tan- 
gled with pretty Japanese fish. 

Japanese cotton stuffs, fans, screens, um. 
brellas and an abundance of pillows, from 
the one of plain ‘‘ticking’’ for the veranda 
to the cool dainty China silk delicacy for 
couch or divan, all form an essential part of 
the outfit of a comfortable summer cottage. 

In families, where there are grown-up 
young women who demand more gaity 
than can be found in the seclusion of the 
country, some one can always be found 
whose delight it will be to give the girls 
on outing. Good society now demands 
that in every case a young woman should 
be accompanied by a chaperone, who may 
be either young or old, so long as she is 
married. A good chaperone should be 
unselfish, non-flirtatious and accustomed 
to the usages of good society. When 
properly chaperoned, even a dull girl ap- 
pears to better advantage. 

Apropos this, a summer story is told of 
a young woman, rather plain featured, 
who looked really pretty when seen ina 
certain half profile pose. Her chaperone, 
knowing this, would take pains to so seat 
the girl upon the hotel piazza that her 
face would be seen in profile by those 
passing. But, aside from such question- 
able services as this, it is undoubtedly 
true that a judicious chaperone is of great 
advantage to a young girl exposed to the 
indiscriminate assemblage of people that 
one encounters at a fashionable resort. 

During the very heated term the 
winter’s amusements of dancing, tea- 
drinking, musicales, etc., are less popular, 
being largely replaced by open air gather- 
ings, which are justly regarded as more 
seasonable than the in-door receptions. 

In our next number we will speak of 
lawn parties and other modes of out-door 
entertainment. 
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A GAdeel of fortune. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 
Author of “A Legal Fetter,” “ A Social Dagger,” “ Luck of Ashmead,” etc., etc. 


XI. 
IN WHICH THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE TURNS. 


OBERT MYDDLETON never 
took his wife to Cairnworth. 
Day after day the move was 
delayed by pleasant 
pretexts, every one 
concealing the real cause of detention, 
while the voices in the young wife’s room 
became insensibly gentle and low, and no 
one ventured even an inquiry to the young 
husband. 

In the spring, Walter Denmead came 
to Avon on business for Sylvia. Mr. 
Marchant wanted him to examine into the 
machinery of one of the Brompton facto- 
ries. Moreover, Sylvia had written more 
than one letter to Mr. Denmead during 
the winter, in fulfilling her promise of 
aid in his chaotic state of mind. Mr. 
Bowman did not feel nearly so secure of 
Sylvia’s favor, yet, being ignorant of the 
opportunity granted Denmead, he was 
puzzled to define a change he felt in 
Sylvia’s manner. Bowman had yet to learn 
that love, like Heaven, is without time 
or space, and it does not wait for oppor- 
tunities; it creates them out of nothing. 
But as yet neither Denmead nor Sylvia 
realized the goal towards which both were 
destined. Walter was so comfortable in 
her friendship, that he once more believed 
in a peace that should prove hollow in the 
face of human passion, and the uncon- 
querable pride he loathed. If he had 
mistaken his own strength, he reasoned, 
he was glad to find he had not mistaken 
Christ’s teachings. He began to see how 
he had tried to fit on another man’s relig- 
ious views, as he would another man’s 
glove. Inso doing he had become more 
wrapped up in the strange position in 
which he found himself than in the spirit 
of Christ’s words. He saw all the more 






clearly now, but he did not as yet realize 
that the golden light reflected from a 
shapely head, the encouragement of deep 
blue-gray eyes, had served as an angel’s 

glance, directing his power of thought. 
Although Denmead was with Sylvia 
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constantly during this visit, Edward Bow- 
man never looked upon him as a possible 
rival. Sylvia met Walter at Greytower,,. 
and once or twice when they met acci- 
dentally and took long strolls through: 
the balmy May air, Bowmen was trying 
to do as little as possible in his cousin’s- 
office. 

Once, however, Bowman was: foolish: 
enough to speak to Sylvia regarding Bol- 
ter’s attentions. The quick fire in her 
eye and the quiet, but firm, reminder she’ 
gave him of his having no control over 
her actions, sent him away smarting with 
mortification, yet more enamoured than 
ever. For Ted Bowman had that in his 
nature that gave Mrs. Marchant founda- 
tion for her remark, however it might 
shock Sylvia: ‘* That Ted was just like 
Louis’ hound. The mofe you beat him,. 
the better he liked you.”’ 

It was about this time that Perry Hal-- 
sted took a short trip. It was something 
unprecedented for Perry to travel, but 
Mr. Middlesex advised it, and Perry 
meekly submitted. 

Mr. Middlesex then accepted Sylvia’s- 
invitation to spend the few weeks of his- 
absence at Rose Lynn. 

Mr. Marchant had noted, with great 
disfavor, Mr. Middlesex’s influence over 
Sylvia, but he felt it beyond his province 
to interfere. He could not, as her lawyer, 
dictate to her whom she should befriend. 

Mr. Marchant came in hurriedly, one 
morning, about thistime, with a message 
from his wife, and found Sylvia and Mr. 
Middlesex busy over a German lesson in 
the library. Mr. Middlesex rose hastily, 
and would have left the room, but Sylvia 
detained him. 

The men shook hands, a puzzled ex- 
pression growing in the younger man’s 
eyes. 

‘‘We have met before, Mr. Middle- 
sex ?’’ he said in his pleasant tones. 

‘¢T have never seen you before, sir,”’ 
said the other, coldly. 

‘*T seldom forget a face. Were you 
ever abroad? Yet I may be mistaken, 
for I cannot place you. I am pleased 
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to meet so good a friend of Miss Wen- 
dell’s.”’ 

After a few stiff common-places, Mr. 
Middlesex withdrew. 

‘¢ You like my friend?’’ asked Sylvia, 
when alone with Mr. Marchant. 

‘*T have had little opportunity of judg- 
ing. I certainly Aave seen him before. 
However, no matter. Shall I tell Mrs. 
Marchant you will be over this evening ? ”’ 

‘¢Yes—I think so.” 

‘¢It is only a little flurry of Kate’s in 
honor of Denmead’s departure. You 
know he leaves to morrow for New York, 
and there is a chance of his taking a 
splendid position in Canada, later.’ 

‘*So he has told me.” 

‘*To be sure,’’ laughed Louis, mis- 
chievously. ‘*You have done a good 
work there, Miss Wendell.”’ 

‘¢ I do not understand you.” 

‘*I have reason to believe you do. 
Denmead has been in church for the 
last three Sundays, and that is a con- 
cession to creeds he has not made for 
eight years. I confes; I am not sure he 
dves not come to watch you, for I never 
see him look into a prayer-book.”’ 

‘¢ For shame, Mr. Marchant! how can 
you suspect Mr. Denmead of such folly. 
I have nothing to do with his religious 
views. He says I am very orthodox, 
with a leaning to ritualism.”’ 

‘¢That makes me look upon his con- 
cessions as dangerous symptoms of uncer- 
tainty, founded on an earnest belief in 
you,” and Mr. Marchant departed smil- 
ing at Sylvia’s blushes. 

The evening brought Edward Bowman 
as her escort to Elmwood, and as Sylvia 
greeted him she felt a crisis had come, 
and she shrank a little from granting him 
the few moments’ interview he asked so 
tenderly. 

‘*Sylvia,”’ he said, gently, ‘« I can wait 
no longer for my answer. Is it yes, or 
no? I have been very patient. Have 
you learned to care for me?’’ 

A month ago Sylvia had decided his 
answer should be yes. Now she was 
ready to deny she had ever made any 
decision. She hesitates. 


**I Like you very much, Mr. Bowman; 
but I fear I have no warmer feeling than 
that of friendship. You cannot desire 
this in a wife.” 





‘‘It is impossible to go on in this 
way,’”’ said Bowman, resolving to try a 
warmer wooing. ‘‘I have restrained 
myself too long. I Jove you, Sylvia, 
and my love will not brook the coldness 
with which you meet me. Oh! my darl- 
ing, give me the right to call you mine. 
You have tested me in a thousand ways, 
Have I proved lacking? Answer me.” 
He seized both her hands, drawing her 
to him, but instead of softening, he only 
saw terror in her eyes. 

‘‘Mr. Bowman—I—I—”’ she got no 
further, for he dropped her hands and 
tragically threw himself intoachair. He 
appealed more strongly to Sylvia thus 
than when so very near her. He did 
not raise his head for some time, during 
which Sylvia stood in ethbarrassed silence. 
Finally she went a little nearer to him. 

‘¢ Mr. Bowman, I believe I have not been 
as honest as I should with you. I prom- 
ised to let you win my love. I do not 
believe I have ever thought much of my 
promise since then. I always “iked 
you.”’ 

He started up. 

‘¢ Then promise me again you will en- 
deavor to learn to love me. This is 
enough. ‘Only assure me you love no 
one else.”’ 

He was thinking of Junior Bolter; but 
the sudden dash of color in Sylvia’s face 
disconcerted him. 

‘No, she said, firmly; ‘‘I love no 
one else.”’ 

‘« Thanks, and the day will come when 
I shall have you all-my own, true heart.” 

And before she realized his intention, 
he bent and kissed her fair neck and 
cheek. She drew back crimson, and, 
with flashing eyes, rubbed her cheek vio- 
lently with her small lace handkerchief. 

‘¢T beg your pardon,”’ he murmured. 
‘¢ T_I_could not help it!’’ 

But with an indignant glance she rang 


for the carriage, and Bowman handed . 


her to her place in humble silence. 

To Sylvia the evening was a tedious 
one. - Demmead was there, and with him 
Mrs. Cairn, an aunt of Mr. Myddleton’s. 
Sylvia had expected to see an elderly 
woman, since she knew Robert’s god- 
father was seventy at his: death. But 
Mrs. Cairn was still in the prime of life, 
and a very handsome woman. 
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Sylvia, grown accustomed now to read- 
ing Denmead’s face, saw he was out of 
spirits, and to her discomfiture he did 
not give her an opportunity of speaking to 
him, even had not Junior Bolter monopo- 
lized her to the verge of a hurried pro- 

osal, which was, fortunately for Sylvia, 
interrupted by Mr. Marchant seeking 
them in the conservatory. 

But just as she was departing, Den- 
mead came up to her. 

‘‘May I come to the house as I walk 
back. I have an errand with you, and I 
will not say good-bye here.”’ ; 

‘¢Oh! no,’’ she returned. ‘‘It is such 
asad word, I hate it. I will expect you.”’ 

Arriving at home, she went to the 
library, and pressing her fingers to her 
temples, carefully renewed her conver- 
sation with Bowman. For the second time 
in her life she had told a falsehood, and 
Denmead was involved in her duplicity. 

Why, if she loved no one else was she 
so eager to be home to receive this short 
visit? why did the thought of saying 
good-bye to him thrill her so sadly, with 
a pain that was half joy? She bit her 
lip, ashamed even to cast a glance toward 
the mirror that reflected her figure as she 
paced up and down. 

Then she resolutely went to the large 
desk and drew pen and paper toward her. 
She was a silly sentimental girl, and in 
all probability Denmead cared more for 
the price of iron, than her friendship. 

She wrote steadily, and had just lighted 
the candle, and was heating the wax to 
seal her note, when Denmead entered. 

‘TI came unannounced, for I knew you 
expected me,’’ he said, as she startled a 
little. ‘Yes,’ she said, quietly, but 
avoiding his eyes. 

‘¢My errand was for Rob. He asked 
me if you had that address in New York, 
for the headache medicine, you got to 
relieve Faith. She has suffered very 
much to-day, and Rob says the last phial 
is exhausted and he mislaid the address.”’ 

‘Do you think Faith is failing ?’’ 

‘Only too fast,’’ he replied, sadly.. 

‘¢T will look for the address at once,”’ 
she said, turning to the desk. 

Both were conscious of a restraint and 
agitation they were loath to admit. 

Denmead, beginning to understand 


all this moment meant for him, was 


dumb with the surprise and dismay he 
would not acknowledge. 

Sylvia looked through the desk dili- 
gently. She felt his eyes upon her, and 
moved nervously. 

‘Strange I cannot find it,’’ she said, 
and tried to draw out a drawer she seldom 
used. Denmead sprang to her assistance, 
and as he struggled with it, Sylvia 
reached across to one of the upper parti- 
tions of the desk. 

She exclaimed, when Denmead looked 
up quickly to see the light fabric of her 
dress in flames. She had dipped her 
sleeve in the flame of the candle. 

The light goods blazed quickly, running 
around her neck and arm, before Den- 
mead could beat it out; then she was 
resting in his arms, his face pale with 
fright, bent close to hers. 

‘‘«Oh! I was so careless,’’ panted 
Sylvia. 

‘¢Good God! if I had not been here,’’ 
he cried, and their eyes met. Only a 
moment, and the story that would never 
have passed Denmead’s lips was revealed. 
His arms relaxed, he turned from her, 
while she sank into a chair by the desk, 
covering her eyes with her hands. 

There was a silence broken by Den- 
mead saying in a low tone: 

‘¢ You know the truth. I could not keep 
it. I shall never trouble you again. I 
will go now.”’ 

Sylvia did not move or speak. His 
tone seemed to put her from him forever, 
it was so full of grief and passion. He 
stood at some distance, and as he spoke 
the door behind them opened, and Mr. 
Middlesex stood on thethreshhold. See- 
ing them thus he closed the door as softly 
with a peculiar expression on his face. 
Denmead continued after a short pause. 

*¢T hope you do not think I came here 
to-night to make this humiliating con- 
fession. I know the barrier between us. 
Had I known what was in my heart when 
I entered, I would have cut out my 
tongue rather than have said it.”’ 

Sylvia made a brave effort : 

‘‘T cannot understand you, she said, 
her lips quivering. ‘If / have learned 
a lesson you little thought to teach me; 
if we have doth been led by a power be- 
yond our knowledge—if—if—you love 
me—Walter.”’ 
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She paused, flushing and paling, checked 
by the pain that crossed his face, when 
she used his name. 

‘If I loved you treble twenty times 
more than I do now, I could not listen,”’ 
he returned, with a proud gesture, ‘‘ do 
you ask me to sell to you my honor, my 
self-respect.”’ 

‘* Because—because— ’”’ 

‘¢ Because I would be said to barter my 
heart for your fortune; because you in 
time might come to judge me as the world 
would; because there 7s no justice in 
Heaven or earth to deal with such a life 
as ming. If I permit this love for you to 
carry me on its swift tide, I should belie 
every truth I have lived heretofore. Let 
me go now—I’m no fit companion for any 
one.” 

The inténsity of his voice and face 
frightened Sylvia. She commenced to 
speak, failed, so began nervously to look 
for the address again. Her hands trem- 
bled, and he came, and standing beside 
her, laid a strong grasp upon them. 


‘¢ Do not look further to-night. I can. 
not wait now. Promise me, do you hear? 
promise me you will forget what has 
passed to-night.’’ : 

She looked helplessly at him, ‘‘I prom- 
ise,’’ She said, in a faint voice, and then 
he released her, and she knew he crossed. 
the room, paused a moment in the door. 
way, and was gone. 

Then, still, with trembling hands, she- 
kept up her fruitlesssearch for the address, 

She knelt by the drawer as he had 
done. In her determination not to think: 
further then upon the object for which 
she searched, she emptied the drawer of 
its contents. 

She was still searching, although her 
eyes were blinded now by scorching tears, 
when a long slip of paper met her eye. 

She lifted it. It had been wedged in 
the back of the drawer, and as she held 


it to the light, she saw written in a clear: 


lawyer’s hand, across the back :!# => ~- | 


‘* Last Will and Testament of Stephen: 


Seymour Eldridge. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Wanside Roses. 


BY GENESEE RICHARDSON. . 


N lengthy, glowing summer days; 
In peacefulness abiding, 
Along the lonely woodland ways, 
Half in the hedges hiding. 


A bloom where blessed fate hast led,_ 
And for thy home hast chosen, 

By roadsides wild, unfrequented, 
’Mid thickets closely woven, 


O beauteous flow’r, droop not thy head, 
We pass thee not unheeding, 

From thee a message fond is read 
In sunny hours fast speeding. 


The golden heart thou do’st possess, 
Be not afraid of showing ; 

Think not that we could love thee less 
For humble place of blowing.§ 


Nor scorn thee in thy lonely spot, 
For nodding there so sweetly— 

Humble and lowly be thy lot, 
Our hearts are won completely. 


So modestly this flowret shy, 
Her petals pink uncloses, 

We gaze with pride when passing by 
Sweet, timid wayside roses. 
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T is a base assertion, though, I must 
plead guilty to it, this once,” said 
Edith, ‘‘ that one of woman’s most 
noticeable attributes is inquisitive- 
ness. For, ever since we girls have 

been waiting for our lesson this morning, 
I’ve been watching Amy’s industrious fin- 
gers, and have been wondering, what she is 


, going to do with that seagreen pongee 


* silk.” 

‘¢And so have I, and I,’’ added both 
Molly and Olive, ‘‘so you see, we are 
alike victims to the bump of curiosity.” 

‘‘Why, I’m getting ready for summer 
time, and this is to be Charlie’s yacht 
curtain, that’s all.’’ 

‘¢ How fine ! You are the kindest, most 
thoughtful, girl I ever saw; to think, with 
all the work you have to complete before 
your marriage, only two months ahead 
now, you stop to make a yacht curtain.”’ 

‘* Well, it pleases Charlie ; besides, who 
knows, but we may make a wedding-trip 
on this same yacht, and, I am sure, we 
would then think it could not look pretty 
enough for a bride and groom.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t your husband-elect buy a 
yacht curtain, if he needs one?”’ 

‘¢ Because he would rather have the 
work of my fingers,’’ was the quiet reply, 
to this fairly plain question. 

‘‘Ttis very beautiful,’ responded Edith, 
“and no doubt any yachtsman would ap- 
preciate so pretty a decoration. How is it 
made ?’”’ 

‘‘The measurement must be taken on 
the boat, o: course, and then, allow extra 
width for fullness. Edge the curtain with 
a wide hem-stitching, and ornament with 
designs of nautical character, in the rope 
stitch.’”’ 

‘¢ Well,”’ continued Edith, ‘‘ you are 
very indulgent to Charlie, that is all I 
have to say, for those anchors you are so 
busy over will take some tine to complete. 
However, girls, we must attend to our 
lesson, since it is to be the last one we 
will have opportunity for before our 
several marriages, may it help to com- 
pensate for the very unattractive, though 
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The Beautiful Mome-Clubd. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


important, topic of to.day. I would like 
to ask one or two questions by way of 
starting, and I will attack Molly first. 
What do you think is the chief point to 
consider in a kitchen !”’ 

‘¢] deem nothing as important as 
sufficient light.”’ 

‘¢ What say you, Amy?” 

‘¢ T think a good range.” 

‘¢ Well, both answers are so essential 
to a well-conditioned home—for, loathe as 
you may be to admit it, the kitchen means 
home—that it is hard to decide whether 
Molly’s or Amy’s answer is the better. . 
Wherever else dim light may be considered 
as desirable to pretty zesthetic furnishing, 
the kitchen’s needs are such that the 
strongest sunlight is indispensable. First, 
it helps to keep your kitchen-maid in 
good humor, making her laugh and sing, 
instead of being gloomy and discontented ; 
then bright light shows up the dirt, and 
is, therefore, a great help towards clean- 
liness, andl in every way aids the general 
machinery of the kitchen. Shade the 
window, if the light is very strong, or, if 
you prefer, use washable half curtains, do 
not have anything dangling below the 
window sill. And, as for the range 
question, both mistress and maid, may as 
well leave the home, if good, healthful 
cooking, cannot be obtained. If your 
range is at all out of order, causing smoke, 
or not baking properly, or if the fire is 
tediously ‘long in starting, examine the 
condition of your drafts and ovens. Do 
not take the girl’s word for it that they 
are all right, but see for yourself whether 
the soot has been removed. ‘Then find 
out about the grate, and fire bricks, pos- 
sibly they are warped, and need renewing, 
when you have done all you know how to, 
and the condition is not righted, send for 
arange man and shift the difficulty on him. 
Don’t try to get along, it will only prove 
vexatious to your nerves, injurious to your 
health, and put discord into an otherwise 
happy home. Beside the end will result 
in your having to send for the man, so 
wisdom, therefore, dictates that he comes 
at once. Life is too short to spend in 


useless worries. Do you like the glass 
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door closets, for kitchen uses, Olive, or 
do you prefer the shut-in wooden doors ?”’ 

‘¢I think nothing is so pretty as so see 
in a china closet, even as is generally the 
ease in kitchen ,closets, none but the 
heaviest every-day ware is found. But if 
the shelves are covered with white paper, 
and edged with the same, ornamentally 
cut, even the china closet will make a 
pretty decoration, and will often set off 
an otherwise plain, prosy kitchen. But 
as for pots, kettles and pans, I think it 
would be wisest to keep them behind 
wooden doors. Though if we have cooks 
as industrious as mamma’s is at present, 
the tins would be a thing of beauty; for 
our girl polishes them so continually, they 
are kept as bright as a mirror, and pretty 
tins are really attractive.” 

‘« Indeed they are,”’ replied all the girls. 

‘‘In some kitchens there are closets 
over the stationary tubs. These are very 
convenient, just the thing for laundry 
purposes. You can keep your clothes’ 
basket, irons, boiler, clothes pins, all sorts 
of necessaries, within.” 

‘‘I think,’’ said Edith, ‘it is wise to 
have plenty of clcset room. Your kitchen 
is freer from litter, and everything can 
then have an appropriate place. It will 
be found best to have a closet either in 
or immediately off the kitchen, for the 
girl’s uses. She so often needs to run 
errands, and it saves both time and labor 
if her hat and sack are within immediate 
teach. Besides, she should have over- 
shces, street shoes, a button-hook, and a 
variety of aprons, and several other handy 
articles, and these all should be contin- 
gent to the kitchen. When one is tired 
out, they don’t feel like running up three 
flights of stairs, so save your girl as you 
would yourself. But a girl should not be 
allowed to dress in thekitchen. That'is a 
different matter. When you have not 
sufficient closets, possibly shelves or hooks 
can be placed over the sink, or in other 
convenient places. Hooks over or near 
the sink will be found indispensable, 
whether you have plenty of closet room 
er not.’ 

‘* Which is best, calcimine, paint, or 
paper for a kitchen’s ceiling and side 
walls ?’? 

‘¢ My own taste,”’ replied Edith, ‘‘is 
strongly in favor of paint, as that can be 


always clean if you use soap, warm water 
and enough elbow greace. Though white, 
or very light-tinted calcimine, is also 
good ; but this should be renewed every 
year, which is not always convenient, 
Paint costs more at first, but is very dura- 
ble, ard is in the end less expensive than 
calcimine. I would not consider paper 
at all. ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,’ 
and is a necessity all over the house; but 
nowhere else quite as much as .in the 
kitchen. Some people are pestered with 
roaches, ants, mice, etc., when, if they 
were a little more careful about keeping 
their kitchens fresh and clean, they would 
never see one.”’ 

‘¢ My mother,”’ said Olive, ‘‘ has hada 
terrible time lately, because our next door 
neighbor has moved. We have had a 
perfect onslaught from mice and roaches, 
great, black fellows ; it just makes me crawl 
to think of them.”’ 

‘Oh, dreadful, what is your mother 
doing to rid herself of the pestilence?” 

‘‘She sprinkled powdered borax all 
around, and on the shelves of the closets, 
in all of the kitchen crevices, particularly 
those nearest the house from which they 
come. She thinks nothing is better than 
borax. As for mice, we have an old- 
fashioned trap, which is fixed up in the 
usual manner with cheese. We caught 
three fat fellows in it last night. So that 
is doing rapid enough work to satisfy any 
one.”’ 

‘‘Yes, continued Edith, ‘‘the only 
way is to figxe yourselves as soon as possible; 
in time they will all disappear. Sapolio 
is an excellent thing for kitchen uses; it 
will remove grease where soap will not 
penetrate. But kerosene oil will take off 
dirty finger marks, whether from soot or 
any other thing, and will not take off the 
paint; and, girls, havea bright oil cloth on 
your kitchen floor, it it always just as 
pretty every time it is washed up; 
and have strong, well-shaped chairs, 
and, at least, two wooden tables. You 
will need them, for so much space is re- 
quired on which to set dishes, etc., when 
getting dinner ready, or at baking time; 
indeed, at nearly all times. I would ad- 
vise the covering of the tables with mar- 
ble cloth, it is thinner than ordinary 
oil cloth, and costs but a few cents a yard, 
and can always be kept fresh and clean.” 
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‘¢ Be also careful, girls,to have an abund- 
ance and variety of kitchen utensils. A 
maid cannot properly do the required 
work without them. I very lately heard 
a mistress reproving her cook because of 
the careless condition in which she had 
left the milk pitcher. The maid replied, 
‘I cannot get my big hand inside of it; 
if you will only get me a mop, I can 
always have it clean.’ A kitchen mop, 
suitable to swab out pitchers, etc., costs 
six or seven cents, and its usefulness is 
unbounded. Yet how many serving girls 
are reproved, when the mistress alone 
should receive blame in not giving them 
the proper appointments. See that your 
sink has a short broom, with which it can 
be scrubbed out, and that you have a 
flannel pad to open the oven doors, handle 
hot lifters, etc., otherwise your kitchen 
towels will be put to these uses, and on 
account of scorches and burned holes you 
will soon have to replenish them. It is 
the little things; whose cost is only a trifle, 
that are too frequently left out of kitchen 
furnishing. My words seem like a lec- 
ture, girls, but I have seen so much care- 
lessness and distraction as the direct re- 
sult of the absence of kindred necessities 
to which I have alluded, that I have 
spoken thusforcibly. Besides, the kitchen 
isyour maid’s home. You have a parlor, 
a library, a sewing-room, etc., while she, 
poor thing, has to combine everything in 
one. Naturally she wants her friend, 


‘Bridget O’Donnell, to think that she’s 


living with a ‘real lady,’ and that when 
Mike or Patrick come to see their sweet- 
heart they find her in a room that is at- 
tractive, cheery and clean, and every bit 
as nice as the kitchen their own sisters 
have to work in, and no room can be kept 
satisfactory unless the appointments to 
rapidly, as well as properly, do work, are 
given.”’ 

‘‘Would you put plants in a kitchen, 
Edith?’ 

‘It’s an excellent place for the plants, 
on account of the steam; so if any need 
to be doctored, I should certainly take 
them there. But any way, if you can 


place them so as not to interfere with 
work, a bit of green will be just as ser- 
viceable, and probably give quite as much 
pleasure in the kitchen. as do Sago 
palms or pendeums that adorn your par- 
lor, or the woodbine that twines so grace- 
fully around the picture of Longfellow’s 
home in your library.’ 

‘¢ And now, a few words for the cel- 
lar, and we must separate. Be sure it is 
both dry and clean. More diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and other sad diseases have 
their rise in cellars than anywhere else. 
So always know the condition of your 
own cellar. Put chloride of lime in it 
occasionally, and have it calcimined 
every spring. For your own conveni- 
ence, as well as for the sake of appear- 
ance, have coal and wood-bins; also 
have a hanging shelf for preserves, cat- 


“sup, and whatever else it will be found 


practicable to keep thereon. See that it 
is well lighted, and that the cold and 
dampness from storms are kept out. If 
the cellar is allowed to be drafty and 
damp, the upper floors are sure to suffer 
a proportionate consequence. If you 
keep vegetables and meat in your cellar, 
watch for rats, and, if they come, rid 
yourselves of them before they rid you 
of your potatoes and other eatables.”’ 

‘¢ But this is the last minute of our last 
lesson, and as my term of office as your 
president has now expired, let me thank 
you for your indulgence in the many 
times I have called order and tried to 
settle disputed points. As we are all 
very human girls, and I possibly more so 
than any, there is no reason why you 
should have been so kind to me, only 
that your own goodness has so made you. 
Believe me, I heartily thank you. And now 
good-bye; when we again meet the ‘ Beau- 
tiful Home Club’ will belong to the past.” 

‘¢ And we thank you for your constant 
help and guidance. Don’t we, girls?” 
said Amy. 

‘¢Indeed, we do,’’ responded both 
Mollie and Olive; ‘‘and some day Edith 
will see how much she has aided us when 
she visits our Beautiful Homes.”’ 
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UEEN she is indeed ; her rule is 
indisputable—this tiny bundle 
of possibilities ; so ‘* here’s to 
her good health, 
and may she live 
long, and prosper.’’ The rule of the nine- 
teenth century infant, is really despotic 
to an alarming degree. Time was, when 
the assurance from the lips of the tired 
mother, droning the lullaby, that, 






“Papa has gone a hunting 
To get a little rabbit skin, 
To wrap the baby up in,” 


had such a soothing effect, that heavy lids 
closed over bright eyes in satisfied antic- 
ipation. Do you suppose the modern 
bady is thus easily assured? No, indeed, 


she is not; nor neither are her cousins, - 


nor her uncles, nor her aunts, and espec- 
ially her mother and her grandmother, 
for each year baby trappings are more 
elaborate. Inasmuch as baby herself, and 
all her kin, have scorned the rabbit skin, 
a dainty and warm substitute can be made 
in this way: Purchase one yard each, of 
the two colors of cheese-cloth, pink of the 
most delicate shade, and cream-white. 
This cheese-cloth should be of the finest 
quality. For about twenty (zo) cents a 
yard it can be bought of quality so fine 
as to be easily mistaken for mull, unless 
very closely examined. On the cream- 
white piece paint with oil colors, using 
turpentine as a medium, wild roses ina 
scattered design. Care should be taken 
not to use too freely of the turpentine, for 
otherwise the colors might be apt to 
‘‘run.”” Lay the pink piece of cheese- 
cloth on the table, and on it place a layer 
of the finest, fluffiest cotton-batting that 
can be procured. Next corner the painted 
piece of cream-white cheese-cloth. Be 
sure and have the edges cut straight. 
Baste the whole lightly together. A 
needle, with an eye large enough to admit 
of being threaded with taste ribbon, 
should be used for the tufting. Tie 
through the whole and over the stem of 
each flower, ending with a little bow. 
When tufted, turn in the edges and feather- 
stitch them down with pink embroidery 
silk. A border, crocheted with pink silk 


in shell pattern, or a ruffle of lace, makes 
a pretty finish. 

Crib-blankets can also be made in the 
same way, using silk for the material, 
Violets for the painted or embroidered 
design, with purple trimmings, is very 
handsome for the cover. 

Another sweet little crib-blanket ismade 
of the eider-down flannel of baby blue, 
Daisies were embroidered on this, in 
white-silk floss, with centres composed 
of French knots of yellow silk; lined 
with silk or eider-down cloth of contrast- 
ing color. 

Soft pillows for the little head are made 
of down with white linen covers, and the 
cases made of two hemstitched handker- 
chiefs,each fastened together by lace inser- 
tion, and aruffle of lace around the edges. 

If the little one comes to reign ina 
very limited kingdom—in regard to room 
—and where the very elaborate crib- 
affair of nickel, with its accompanying 
lace canopy, so much in. vogue at the 
present time, cannot be accommodated, 
she may be made just as cosy and warm 
by utilizing a large-sized clothes-basket, 
of the old-fashioned low and _ oblong 
shape. Wad the basket with cotton-bat- 
ting, and line with blue or white. If 
the former, a second cover of lace is 
very handsome. Tie huge bows of rib- 
bon at each handle. This~ basket-crib 
can be placed on rockers if desired ; any 
carpenter being able toturn them. With 
the same help, and a few yards of lace- 
stuff, a canopy can be arranged, which 
will make it fancier. Witha cotton mat- 
tress, the usual coverings, and a spread 
like the one I have suggested, we have as 
pretty and cute a bed as one could wish. 

A hammock of the smallest size is also 
conveniently used for a baby’s swinging 
bed. Swing on two hooks across one 
corner of the room when in use; one has 
but to unhook one end and place it on 
the opposite hook to remove any sign of 
a bed. Besides, a hammock is always 4 
pretty addition to a room. 

One of the latest fancies for babies is 
the: pilch, or cushion, to place on the 
knees when holding the child. A small 
square of rubber cloth is the foundation. 
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Over this is a case of cotton-batting, and 
then comes the outside cover of either 
white felt or cashmere, embroidered with 
silk or wash-crewels, in either a conven- 
tional or other design that fancy suggests. 
A border of wide lace completes this very 
useful article of baby belongings. 

Just now everything seems to be chang- 
ing, and the little one comes in for her 
share, for ‘‘the styles’’ in dressing the 
baby are very different from what they 
were a few years ago. One mother, I 
know of, discarded the long robes entirely, 
and allowed only short slips to be worn. 
A “*smarter’’ child is seldom seen, for 


HALL AND COTTAGE. 
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he has had free use of his limbs, and the 
muscles have had a chance to develop as 
rapidly as possible. Life must be made 
miserable for many a little soul, strug- 
gling against tbe great weight of the long 
and heavily embroidered robes and flan- 
nel skirts, which so many mothers seem 
to think indispensable. Now, that so 
many women realize the really great 
injury done to their health by the drag- 
ging weight of heavy and trailing gowns, 
it seems to me only fair that the babies 
should also share the benefits derived 
from the reformed system of dress. We 
say, give that baby more room ! 


Hall and Cottage. 


BY L. R. BAKER. 


66 COME to the old oak’s shadow 
Where the moss grows damp and green, 
And gather the tiny white flowers 
Peeping out from the sheen— 
The first blown buds of the springtime, 
Peeping out from the sheen.” 


She went with him from the cottage, 
She laughed in a tremulous way, 
As down on her knees she gathered 

The first blown buds of the May— 
And well did she know the shadow, 
And well the buds of the May. 


- He®pointed over the railing 
At the grandeur they could see, 
The grave, dark walls and the fountain 
And the swaying willow tree— 
And well she remembered the fountain, 
And well the willow tree, 


He smiled at her brim-full apron 

And her pure, pale cheeks flushed red, 
He showed her the great hall’s pathway 

Leading’straight to the sweet, wild bed— 
She had stolen the children’s flowers 

Out of the sweet, wild bed. 


She turned from the grave’s dark grandeur, 
She looked in his eyes so true; 

She said that the rose-twined cottage 
Was the loveliest place she knew— 

Built next to the home of her childhood, 
And he never, never knew. 
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BY CLARISSA DOWNS. 


OBERT LANGDALE sat on 
the old stone wall at the 
foot of the orchard, his 
chin on his hands, and sighed 
heavily. 

There was a wrinkle of 
mingled mortification and anger cloud- 
ing his brow, and the pleasant morning 
sunlight glistened on his face, where the 
tears had made a polished surface, the 
roses in his cheek quite dampened by the 
woe of his young spirit. Ordinarily, 
Robert was a merry, handsome lad of 
twelve years of age; but to-day Robert 
was in trouble. 

Early Monday morning at that, and a 
bad way in which to commence the week, 
as his uncle remarked just before adminis- 
tering the flogging Robert had felt im- 
pending since the previous morning. For 
it is sad, but too true, that this chastise- 
ment was the cause of Robert’s present 
mood, and had roused rebellious thoughts 
in his youthful bosom; for to him the 
effect seemed far to exceed the cause. 

But Robert lived in a small New Eng- 
land town years and years ago, dear 
reader, before you or I watched the buds 
swell on birch and elm, and he also lived 
under the ancient Sunday law, which de- 
creed that from Saturday night at six 
o’clock, until Sunday at six, no one 
should do anything ‘‘ unseemly,’’ to break 
the third commandment. 

And what was ‘‘seemly’”’ appeared to 
the mind of a child a simple self efface- 
ment, like unto the ‘‘lean and slippered 
age’’ of second childhood ; it was to be 
**sans eyes, sans ears, sans teeth, sans 
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everything,” in order not to transgress 
some rule, and call down rebuke. 

Robert had not always lived in New 
England. 

His mother had been raised in Hamlin 
by the uncle and pastor, under whose care 
Robert was now placed. 

Captain Langdale was an officer in the 
navy, and Robert was born under the 
sunny sky of Naples, Italy, and raised by 
the gentlest of mothers, until a year 
previous, when his parents sent him 


home, for the benefit of a steady educa-. 
tional system, since Mrs. Langdale still | 


moved from port to port in order to be 
near her husband. 

So to the spirit of the young traveler, 
the rigid rule of a’ New England town 
was most irksome. But Rob really tried 
to obey his uncle, all the more that he 
stood a little in awe of his tall ministerial 
figure with his rather stern cold face. 
His welcome had been kindly, and Mrs. 
Giggs, the housekeeper, lavished the love 
of her motherly heart upon him, and 
since it demonstrated itself through tooth- 
some bark, and sugared doughnuts,«Rob 
was appreciative and grateful. But he 
always subsided with mouse-like meekness 
under his uncle’s gaze, and only once or 


twice, since his arrival, had’a word of ad- . 


monition been spoken by Mr. Dale. 
The chance of his disgrace to-day, there- 


fore, was one that wrung Robert’s heart. . ' 


Sundays were the most trying days of the 
week to him, for it was hard to sit listen- 
ing, while his uncle labored with a knotty 
text. Rob’s little legs hung straight 
down, in the high pew, and sometimes 
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they ached before the hour-long-sermon 
was concluded. The perfume of flowers 
would come wafting in the open window, 
and the song of birds made a sweet music 
during pauses in the service. There was 
Crazy Sue Denham, in her usual place on 
the pulpit stairs, listening attentively, 


. but nobody wanted to watch her, since 


she was always orderly when Mr. Dale 
preached. And if one felt drowsy there 
was no hope of refuge in sleep, for in 
those days the tithing man kept all 
dreamers, save those possessing the 
faculty of dreaming with their eyes open, 
from any lapse in listening to the sermon. 
But no tithing-man, be he ever so vigi- 
lant, could be expected to bring a bumble- 
bee to order, and it was this intruder 
from the beautiful world without that had 
shaken Robert’s gravity and good be- 
havior. He was counting the ridges on 
Deacon Sampson’s nose for the fifth time, 
when the bee flew into the church. Con- 
fused at the company in which he found 
himself, he bounced and hummed over 
the heads of several young people who 
dodged, and hid their convulsed faces in 
their handkerchiefs. 

Then as Mark Green, the tithing man 
made a brush at the intruder, the lusty 
fellow, with a loud burr, lit upon Deacon 
Sampson’s bald head. The expression of 
Mark Green, the sudden awful look of 
horror and suspense sweeping over the 
Deacon’s face, albeit the bee was too as- 
tonished at his pious elevation to harm the 
good man’s cranium, were all too much 
for Rob’s keen sense of the ludicrous. He 
laughed aloud, a clear ecstatic laugh, 
that startled the congregation, and set the 
youth of the church to an echoing titter 
of enjoyment. Mr. Dale paused a mo- 
ment and his eyes fell on the chief culprit, 
and under the glance Robert trembled and 
had no heart to watch the bee recover its 
wings and leave its lofty perch and shin- 
ing resting spot unharmed. 

On the way home his uncle said: ‘* Rob- 
ert to-morrow morning come to my study. 
I must flog you for such unseemly irrever- 
ence. I see your mother has been already 
too sparing of the rod. I was shocked 
beyond expression at your conduct to- 
day, and should neglect my duty were I 
to overlook such light-mindedness.’’ 


So Robert had waited in an agony all: 


that miserable Sunday, had tossed about 
through a sleepless night, to meet his pun- 
ishment with a ‘‘ hardened heart’’ Mon- 
day morning. Had Mr. Dale realized 
the double misery every blow inflicted, I 
doubt if he would have read Robert the 
chapter of Solomon’s wisdom, when he 
judged the lad to be ‘‘ stiffening his neck’”’ 
under reproach. Robert had waited un- 
til alone on the orchard wall to sob his 
heart out in homesick longing for his 
mother. Robert had never been whipped 
save once before in his life. Then his 
father had punished him and he knew he 
deserved it. Now his whole soul rebelled 
against his uncle’s apparent harshness. It 
was not wrong to laugh; and he intended 
no wrong. It was a spontaneous burst of 
mirth. He told himself God made him to 
laugh, and so he would not be offended. 
In the midst of his rebellious thoughts 
the school: bell sounded. 

Vexed beyond measure at the summons, 
knowing how flushed and _tear-stained 
his face appeared, Robert stamped his 
foot angrily, and exclaimed aloud: ‘‘I 
can’t go to school, I hate it, I hate every- 
body, I wish the old school house, church 
and a//, would burn down, every stick of 
it!” 

‘‘ Hey day! and what ails you?”’ in- 
quired a queer cracked voice, and turning, 
Rob saw the familiar figure of Sue Den- 
ham, a half-witted woman, who roved 
Hamlin and the adjacent towns of Berk- 
shire county at will. She was an odd 
creature, having such a shrewd wit at 
times, as to preclude the idea of an 
unsettled mind ; but so full of mischievous 
tricks and wandering habits that every 
one called her Crazy Sue. She roved the 
county from end to end in summer, lodg- 
ing-at night where she chanced to be. 
No one refused her shelter. In early 
youth she had loved, and been deserted 
by her lover. This had unhinged her 
mind, and while many hinted that she 
was well connected, she had no settled 
house or habitation. Robert stared at her 
in no cordial manner, as she stood. 

‘* Nothing !”’ he answered, sulkily. 

‘¢ So you want to burn the town down ? 
Better let me doit for you. I’m only 
Crazy Sue. ,Goin’ to stay at the school- 
master’s to-night, shall I do it?”’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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The Fashions. 








A°Monthly Resume of Practical /atters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





N this day of novelties one of the greatest 

is undoubtedly the seamless corsage, 

cut on the cross. ‘‘Seamless” may be a 

misleading term, for the corsage is not 

made entirely without seams, but the 

whole front and the whole back is each in a 

single piece. There is one side piece, and the 

corsage buttons beneath the left arm and on the 

left shoulder. There are no darts, the fullness 

being frilled at the waist instead of being removed 

in the seams. The basques are short, for it is 
not easy to obtain a good fit with so few seams. 

There are many pretty bodices this season. 
Dressmakers really are interpreting the words 
first echoed under Louis XV, “un corsage est 
une corbeille remplié de fleurs ou de dentelles.” 
I might add, also, “ with whalebones,” for they 
are very firm, indeed; but some of the prettiest 
are cross-over scarves on full plastrons, or cross- 
over fichus on low cut corselets. 

A new feature for demi-saison and summer 
toilettes is, that bodices, being cut plain and low, 
are made both full and high by very ornate 
additional arrangements of surah, lace, or velvet; 
sometimes these separate parts are plastrons, 
sometimes fichus, sometimes vests, sometimes 
triple light collars, with corresponding ornament 
for the forearms. The summer fabrics are 
admirably suited for this puffing, draping, and 
gathering on the shoulders, 

As it is difficult to elaborate the gatzy and 
very airy fabrics when employed on the cross, as 
our couturiérs say, a great deal of herring-bone 
stitch in silk will ornament the hemming of frills 
and heads of tucks. It will be found the lightest 
kind of embroidery. 

This is to be decidedly a cotton season for 
summer gowns; every variety is shown, from 
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those with the sim lest blouses, the English shirts 
with waistcoats, and the tucked waists with 
straight skirts, up to showy gowns, almost as 


elaborately made as are those of foulard or of 


crépe de Chine. 

Scotch ginghams still remain the favorite wash- 
able fabric. They have, however, a rival in the 
soft, dull-finished French percales that come in 
dark colors with intricate white figures, the 
material of the “ print dresses ” so much worn 
by English women. There is also a revival of 
batistes, not only of the soft cotton kind, but of 
the wiry écru linen batistes of long ago, now 
beautified by embroideries of single blossoms— 
violets, pansies, or corn flowers, or else with 
large coin spots in white or colors, or stripes and 
borders of drawn work. Organdy muslins, so 
popular years ago at the South, are revived with 
modern designs of long-stemmed flowers scattered 
over them, but are made up rather incongruously 
over surah silk, and trimmed with a fichu and 
frills of mousseline de soie. Sheer white muslins 
have finely dotted surfaces strewn with sprigs of 
flowers, or else they come in skirt lengths, with 
vandykes, insertion bands, or drawn work above 
a deep hem. 

A graceful skirt for white dotted and sprigged 
muslins, or for sheer colored lawns, kas a front 
breadth twenty-eight inches wide, drawn up by 
a few gathers at the top, while the straight back 
and sides are three yards and a quarter wide. A 
yard on each side is taken up in two tucks an 
inch and a half wide, drawn into a space of ten 
inches by ribbon run through them and finished 
with bows. The bodice, shirred on the should- 
ers and waist line, has the space between the 
fullness of the fronts fated and studded with 
small tied bows of three-quarter inch ribbon, 
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placed an inch or more apart from the neck to. 


the waist. The sleeves, full and high on the 
shoulders, have narrow shirred cuffs with a head- 
ing at the upper edge, through which ribbon is 
drawn and tied. Standing collar shirred, also, 
with two bows at front. 

For house gowns in the morning nothing can 
be prettier than the one-piece dresses of percale 
or gingham made to open low at the throat over 
a chemisette and broad collar of tucked nain- 
sook. The front breadth is gathered on each 
shoulder, opens in the middle to button below 
the waist line, continues to the foot, and is held 
to the figure by a pointed belt coming from the 
sides and widened at the back into a corselet, 
which receives the fullness of the back of the 
waist, The corselet and the hem at the edge of 
the skirt are finished with the narrow white lad- 
der-stitched beading so much used by French 
needlewomen. Three straight breadths, forming 
the sides and back of the skirt, are gathered 
with a standing ruffle on the edge of the corselet. 
The full sleeves are gathered to buttoned wrist- 
bands. Large pearl buttons fasten the front from 
throat to belt. 

Handkerchiefs have become smaller. Some 
are edged round with Valenciennes; whilst others 
are perfectly plain, being merely hem-stitched 
all round. They must be of the finest cambric, 
however, and thus even the least style is very 
expensive. 

Gaiters of fine black cloth, or of color to match 
the gown, lined in most cases with satin, are to 
be much worn this season for wearing over walk- 
ing shoes. They are cooler and easier than 
boots, and answer the same purpose for street 
wear. The best ones are most carefully made 
and fitted, and button up like a boot. 

The “ Beauty Spot” veils, with sparsely pow- 
dered velvet spots; the Patch ones, with the 
large velvet wafers so cunningly placed that 
they appear on one cheek, the chin, and brow; 
and the Russian net falls, in two or more 
degrees of fineness, are the fashionable face 
protectors of the day, all worn below the 
mouth, and generally drawn up from below 
the chin. As yet they have been only worn in 
black, but the Russian nets are beginning to ap- 
pear in light colors. Colored ribbon velvet, in 
white, every light, and every dark shade, is quite 
a feature of the season, and can be had from less 
than an inch wide to several inches. It runs 
round the edges of dresses, usually in three or 
five rows ; trims bodices, parasols, hats, and bon- 


nets, and generally expends itself in lavish pro- 
fusion. It is now often worn round bare throats 
in the evening. Small collarettes of piece velvet, 
shaped to fit the neck, are beginning to appear, 
and one, recently worn, was fringed with pearls 
and headed with a single row of diamonds. Jet 
coronets, long discarded, are quite to the fore 
again, and may be seen run through fluffy hair, 
or on bonnets among masses of flowers. Any- 
thing fanciful in the way of coronets, large combs 
(but not high ones), or expansive pinheads, now 
appear in fully dressed heads, or smart bonnets. 

Hats have all low crowns, some are minus 
them altogether, and bonnets appear to grow 
“small by degrees and beautifully less.” In fact, 
on some youthful heads, where the hair is pro- 
fuse, it is possible, at first sight, to doubt the ex- 
istence of a bonnet at all. All the front hair is 
drawn forward and a good deal puffed; all the 
back is drawn up and arranged in three horizontal 
rows, and between is the lace butterfly, or hand- 
ful of flowers that the wearer is pleased to call 
her bonnet. : 

Other bonnets are, however, larger, and most 
beautiful in make and material. The lace straw 
hats, with their dainty velvet or lace bows, hold- 
ing a few flowers, are quite things of beauty, 
Every shade of mauve appears, from a suspicion 
of it upon an almost white surface, to the deepest 
shade of the rich hue known as aubergine, or red 
cabbage. This is the color of the season, in all 
its tones, and this is the one that general fancy 
has adopted as its favorite par excellence. 

Yellow, in all its golden richness, is the color 
in real flowers that strikes the eye on all sides, 
from the street vender’s basket to the artistically 
decorated table. Decorations entirely of leaves 
are very popular, tied with colors, and a very 
few blooms introduced. Fresh foliage in great 
branches adorns many a tall flower vase. 

Flower parasols are to accompany flower bon- 
nets in midsummer ; those of violets, forming a 
trellis over shirred green tulle, are to be worn 
with a round hat having a green tulle brim 
edged with violets, while long stemmed violets 
are laid over the crown of open straw lace. 

Though most gowns are finished at the wrists 
with folds of ribbon or of lisse, there is a ten- 
dency towards a revival of lingerie of various 
kinds, such as frills of lace falling deep over the 
hand from the very long sleeves now in favor, 
or the double ruffles of colored chiffon muslin— 
two or three pink or yellow ruffles mounted ona 
ribbon to tie around the neck, and fall in soft 
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fullness tothe belt. There are also collarettes 
made of long squares of net and of beading 
folded in small plaits lengthwise, with baby-rib- 
bon passed through the beading to form loops at 
top and bottom. Turned-over collars and deep 
cuffs are also made of colored batiste-pale blue, 
rose, or écru—with a knife plaited ruffle of white 
linen lawn on the edge; the collar is mounted 
on a chemisette, and the cuffs may be attached 
to the undersleeves that are again worn to give 
stylish length to sleeves, or else they are basted 
outside of the plain wrists of the sleeves of the 
gown. 

Notwithstanding that so many fancy styles for 
Sleeves are popular, the coat sleeve can’‘still be 
retained, if desired ; this can be cut so as to come 
up high upon the shoulder and stand up full, and 
the arm part still made to fit neatly. 

The frocks for children grow daintier each 
day ; ‘machine work no longer holds thesway it 
has; hand sewing and feather-stitching having 
usurped its place, this is a fashion derived from 
the French. : 

The Gretchen gown is the favorite for little 
girls’ waist-frocks. Plain shades of gingham 
make up prettily, the skirt with a four-inch hem 
headed with feather-stitching, the Gretchen 
waist made of reverse tucks and hand feather- 
stitching between, with fancy sleeves, tucked, 
puffed and trimmed with an insertion and an 
edge of embroidery; finish the neck with an 
edge of embroidery, and you have a dainty 
frock for your little one at a trifling cost. 

Guimpes are much used for children. It is 
very easy to make a low, or low square bodice, 
and vary it by wearing different guimpes with 
it. They are made of lawn, nainsook and India 
linen, and also of the cream and white surahs 
and Indias. A favorite style is made of India 
linen, hem-stitched and feather-stitched, with 
wide, turn-over collar and cuffs. 

Baby’s basket is no longer a lace beruffled 
piece of willow, only large enough to hold the 
toilette articles of the wee mite; but it has grown 
into proportions that bid fair to out-rival mam- 
ma’s Saratoga. I saw one the other day, of 
enameled white wicker, which contained tray 

after tray of the swectest creatious in lawn and 
lace. One compartment contained the soft night 
robes, pinning blankets, and other mysterious 
articles, of which I do not even know the names, 
Another held the little maiden’s cloaks and caps. 
Soft little brushes for baby’s locks; delicately 
scented soaps, bibs, cushions, cut-glass bottles, 


and puff-box, were some of the things to finda 
resting place in the sweet-scented and lacy 
nooks and corners of this modern baby basket. 

A fern breakfast is not only novel but ex. 
tremely dainty, and is becoming quite a popular 
form of entertainment. The centre of the table 
is a bed of ferns arranged as if growing, from 
amid which spring light-green china vases filled 
with finer ferns, while in front of each guest is 
placed a green glass filled with maiden hair, 
Large branches of bracken fall from the chande- 
lier and decorate the sideboard, Silver epergnes, 
filled with green-colored fruits, complete the dec- 
orations, and the menus are printed on fern leaves 
of silk. 

Daffodils set in wheelbarrows of silver wire 
are asimple and pretty decoration for home din- 
ners. A Jarge pink chaldron in the centre of 
the table with four small ones in each corner, 
filled with lilies of the valley, make a pretty 
effect, and china shoes with high heels filled with 
tulips and roses are rather unique and pleasing, 
Very dainty white china baskets filled with snow- 
drops are one of the most artistic bits of draw- 
ing-room decoration, and all manner of odd little 
baskets take the place of vases for flower recep- 
tacles. ‘ 

Old bed-posts, sometimes to be met with in 
bundles, in old rubbish depots, or stowed away 


.in lumber rooms, have been brought out of their 


dust and seclusion, and adapted for drawing-room 
use. Some,are handsome and _ solid-looking, 
carved or otherwise embellished, and these now 
form tall stands for pot plants or lamps; and also 
the outer supports of those screened off, cosy, 
single nooks, that now close in and around many 
a fireside. There seems a great fancy at present 
for the tambourines decorated with rich-hued, 
bespangled illustrations of bull fights, and other 
national entertainments, and finished off with 
deep fringes of worsted balls in red and yellow, 
Spanish colors, linked together; also for the 
large paper fans. A pretty way to ornament 
them is to pass two colored ribbons round the 


frame, loop them on both sides in full clusters, . 


and carry the two ribbons across the parchment 
in a slanting direction, so that when the tam- 
bourine is hanging up against the wall, one 
cluster is high up and the other low down on the 
opposite side. The calendar tambourines, which 
have been so popular the past season, look well 
with one or two small-colored, soft, silk scarfs 
loosely wrapped around them. Many picture 
frames are draped in this way, and also toilet 
mirrors, backs of easy chairs, and one side of 
screens, FASHION. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Walking costume of gray Henrietta 
cloth, with straight skirt, slightly draped. The 
bodice is made upon the bias, one side tucked 
across, the other coming down in folds from the 
shoulder. Sleeves tucked with puffat top. Ribbon 
and bows trim the sleeves, also fasten the bodice at 
the waist. Toque of gauze, trimmed with flowers. 

Fic. 2. House gown, with an underskirt in 
front, plaited, over which.an overdress is slightly 
draped. The back.of the skirt hangs in straight 
plaits. Jacket bodice, with revers embroidered, 
and lace jabot in front. Lace and embroidery 
trim the sleeves. 

Fic. 3. Evening gown of figured and plain 
mousseline de soie. The front is of pale blue, 
looped in scollops, over a plaiting with ribbon 
rosettes. The bodice and skirt are of the figured, 
neck cut round in front. Vest and sleeves of 
the plain material. 


Fic. 4. Dinner gown of cream color surah. 


The skirt is plain in the back, with revers of 
brown velvet at the left side, embroidered with 
cream color and gold. Pointed bodice of velvet, 
with surah puff in bodice and sleeves. Embroid. 
ered to match the revers. 

Fic. 5. Afternoon gown, made of veiling. 
The skirt is plaited with braided.revers. The 
bodice and sleeves are braided and worn over 
a full bodice of white crépe de Chine. 

Fic. 6. House gown made with princess 
front and plaited back. The side has a braided 
and embroidered panel, also vest of the same. 
A buckle fastens it at the waist. Puff sleeves 
and velvet revers. This gown can be made of 
wash material, if desired. 

Fic. 7. Princess dress in moss-green foulé 
cloth, enhanced with either a printed border, 
braiding, or bands of guipure work. Short 
jacket, long sleeves, and side panel in maroon 
Amazon cloth, elaborately braided with gold, 
brown, and green cord. Yoke in figured silk. 
Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 8. Costume in fawn vicuna or Venetian 
cloth, trimmed with brown velvet. The skirt is 
draped in front, and has a velvet rever on the 
left side, which is continued up the bodice. 
High color and plaited cuffs of velvet. This 
costume might also be made in any of the new 
cashmeres—poplar, green or aubergine. Toque 
of material to match costume, trimmed with a bird, 

Fic. g. Toque for lady, made of mauve crape, 
trimmed with a long spray of flowers, which are 
brought around and fastened under the chin. 
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Fic. 10. Lady’s walking costume, made of 
figured silk. The skirt is laid in large box 
plaits, fastened upon the sides with fancy but- 
tons. The front is of plain silk, handsomely 
embroidered. The bodice is pointed back and 
front, with long tabs at the side, which are also 
embroidered and edged with fringe. A vine of 
embroidery extends down each front, around 
the neck; and upon the upper part of the vest. 
Bonnet of straw, trimmed with flowers and 
ribbon. 

Fic. 11. Home gown for lady made of elec- 
tric blue alpaca, the skirt is straight in front, 
trimmed with passementerie. The left side is 
plaited, slight drapery in the back. Bodice 


rimmed with passementerie, the left side is 
laited. Belt, collar and cuffs of passementerie. 

Fic. 12, Fancy black silk apron, made of two 
straight breadths of black silk, forty inches wide 
together. On each side a double box plait, four 
inches wide, is folded, and the space at the mid- 
dle is then shirred into three inches. A double 
ruffle of Spanish lace, headed with narrower lace, 
edges the bottom, and the heading and box plaits 
are studded with jet drops. 

Fic. 13. Apron made of black taffeta silk, has 
a gored middle breadth, thirteen inches wide at 
the bottom and sloped to five at the top, anda 
side breadth on either side six inches wide, gored 
at the front edge to three inches at the top. It 
is trimmed across the bottom with clusters of 
milliner’s folds, five inches deep, separated by 
bands of velvet ribbon. A ruffle of guipure lace, 
four inches deep, is at the lower edge. The 
top is fastened with a cord and buttons, 

Fic. 14. Silver chatelaine for lady, with dif- 
ferent ornaments attached. 

Fic. 15. Jacket for young girl, made of beige 
color cloth, with vest, cuffs and pocket of white. 

Fics. 16-17. Front and back of frock for girl 
of five years, made of white and pink striped 
cotton, gingham, or zephyr cloth, gathered in 
front, on the shoulders, and at the waist to simu- 
late braces. The gathered braces are continued 
at the back. The sash, which is red twilled silk, 
commences at each side of the front gatherings. 

Fic. 18. Lady’s hat made of mauve velvet, 
covered with gold lace. 

Fic. 19. Fashionable dress sleeve, with a triple 
cap edged with trimming, cuff to correspond. 

Fic. 20. Dress sleeve made to form a puff at 
the arm-hole, and finished at the hand with fine 
plaits and a ribbon tied into a bow. 

Fic. 21. House gown in the princess form 
made of wool or wash goods, the front gores are 
all outlined with a wide passementerie, two box 
plaits in the back. The bodice crosses, showing a 
small vest. High shoulder sleeves. 

Fic, 22, Evening gown made of China silk 
and velvet. The skirt is straight plaited upon 
each side. The bodiceis plaited down each side 
of the front and back, with velvet side bodies, 
the front is in loose folds, which also forms a 
slight drapery upon the skirt. Velvet sleeves, 
with shirred cuffs of the China silk. 


Vines in front, fastening over the left side, 
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Paris, May, 1890, 

HE marriage of the Marquis de 

St. Chamans with Mlle. de 

Juigné, uniting two of the high- 

est families of the French nobil- 

ity, was an occasion for the 

display of taste and luxury. The evening the 
contract was signed, in the handsome family 
mansion in the Faubourg St. Honoré, the guests 
were ushered through the salons on the ground 
floor, hung with Gobelins tapestry, and orna- 
mented with vases and oriental carpets, and then 
mounted to the first floor, where the trousseau 
corbeille and presents were on view. The most 
noticeable among the jewelry was a complete set 
of sapphires and diamonds, and a splendid bird 
of paradise, entirely of diamonds; the tail was 
like a sparkling comet, and the wings spread 
out; and all this can be unclasped and worn 
separately. Very sensibly, many of the dresses 
were unmade, as the season is over for winter 
stuffs; but there were lovely pieces of velvet, 
brocade, satin, etc., ready in reserve, which is 
much more practical than having all made up at 
once, and getting antiquated before even worn. 
The fashion in the way of presents seemed small 
furniture, Louis XVI _ screens, chiffonniers, 
writing tables, etc. The silver plate was very 
handsome. Baskets and vases for centre-pieces, 
the spoons and forks quite plain, with the arms 
and initials engraved, The bride’s mother, the 
Marquise de Juigné, wore on this occasion a 
plain trained white satin dress, covered with splen- 
did old point d’Angleterre, diamonds and pearls. 
The bride elect, in the inevitable pink; in this 
case the dress was pink satin, made flat and 
plain, with gauze folds on the right side of the 
bodice, and a spray of wild roses on the left, 
Marquise St. Chamans, the bridegroom’s mother, 
wore yellow brocade, Princesse shape, with long 
train, trimmed all round the shoulders, train, 
and everywhere with shaded yellow feather 
trimmings placed on the edge of flat border of 
old lace, a wreath of pansies in her hair mixed 
with diamond flowers. On the wedding day 
the Church of St. Philippe de Roule was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers and green plants, 
Many of the same ladies were to be seen, but in 
different dresses, The bride wore white satin, 
lace, and orange flowers; the dress made plain, 
and the veil arranged as a mantilla. Her mother 
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wore ruby velvet, with embroidered gold collar 
and cuffs. Bonnet to match. 

The Marquise de St. Chamans wore amethyst 
lampas, with black Chantilly tablier over pale 
lilac; heliotrope bonnet and feathers. 

There were some pretty dresses worn by the 
guests, and notably that of the Comtesse de 
Greffulhe (#ée de Caraman Chimay). She wore 
a most wonderful redingote, plain, and down to 
the ground, made entirely of lophophore feathers, 


. giving a most brilliantly sparkling effect, and no 


doubt it cost a fearfulsum. In the way of bon- 
net, she had only a bird of paradise and a small 
plain white tulle veil, fastened here and there 
with large pearls. The muff was also made of 
lophophore. Altogether, it was a most effective 
and original dress, and the wearer is considered 
one of the most stylish of the professional beau- 
ties here. 

Several ladies wore bonnets which were 
simply enlongated wreaths of flowers, resembling 
toques without crowns or strings, but with a 
small white tulle veil. For instance, the Baronne 
d’Etchegoyen (ée de Montault) wore a wreath 
of Parma violets, and a dress of striped silk of 
two shades of green, dark and light, the bodice 
trimmed with black lace, and the sleeves made 
very high on the shoulders, this ugly and unbe- 
coming fashion still prevailing. Mlle. de Courcy, 
a pink and blue crépe de Chine, trimmed in a 
rather uncommon way with two draperies, one 
blue and one pink, starting from each shoulder, 
crossing over the chest, and falling down on the 
skirt. Mlles, Dodun de Keroman, tartan silk 
dresses, bodices laced behind, and very high 
velvet sleeves; large black open-work straw hats, 
covered with wild roses. 

Laferriére, rue Taitbont, is making up for this 
season both silk and woolen materials in soft 
toned half tints and shades, either silk Pékin, 
Bengaline, foulard, and especially pink and black 
foulard, In the way of trimmings, écrue and 
cream guipures, in thread and silk, the middle in 
silk or dead gold edged round with silk cord, 
Of course this is extremely expensive, but there 
are less costly and more simple makes, These 
guipures are used for collars, or put on the top 
of sleeves, or on the wrists; Figaro vests attached 
to the bodice, or large yoke pieces, either square 
or rounded; as bands on tabliers, or the sides of 
skirts. A light make of velvet, cither plain or 
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shot, will be used tu trim foulards, either as waist_ 
coats, guimpes, poke pieces, half sleeves, waist- 
bands, and bands round the lower part of skirts. 
The last mode is to open the bodices front and 
back, over a sort of small piece of different 
material and color, going from the waist to the 
middle of the bodice, where it finishes in a point, 
A corsage vest, with straight fronts of olive- 
green broché silk, had the back, sides, and 
sleeves of gold and cream guipure; the collar 
was broché and open at the back, which is also 
something new. I saw also a Princess dress in 
the style called ‘“ pardessus,” made of wide 
striped heliotrope and white silk, over a plain 
cream crépe de Chine front, and trimmed on 
each side with a border of passementerie, mixed 
steel and silver, and heliotrope silk, . 

The mantelets Laferriere makes are very short 
at the back, and have generally long ends in 
front. Pelerines are also much made, a modified 
form without sleeves, but high on the shoulder, 
called visites. One I saw was light nut-brown 
cloth, braided with gold and gray braid; the back 
seemed to open over a pointed piece of mouse 
gray velvet covered with braid, and on the fronts 
were wide revers of the same, alsu the collar, 
which was rather open, like a small Medici collar. 

The new parasols have well-arched tops, and 
handles of medium length, instead of the incon- 
veniently long sticks and sharp long ferrules used 
last year. Natural sticks are used in both light 
and dark woods, as the furze, tulip, acacia, bam- 
boo, medlar, box, and the favorite cherry with 
the bark on, a gnarled knot, a bulb, or hook is 
at the handle precisely as it grew, or else it is 
lightly tipped with silver. For convenience in 
packing, many of these handles, although not of 
extreme length, have a screw joint, by which 
they can be taken apart and put in a small trunk. 
Among the novelties are the arched Moresque 
parasols, with ribs slightly curved downward at 
the tips, while the cover between curves upward, 
giving a very graceful effect, and the edge is 
finished with fringe. Very dressy parasols of 
this shape are of black or of white net em- 
broidered with colored flowers, and edged with 
quill fringe that is strung with flowers to match. 
Simpler parasols of similar shape are of India 
silk of any stylish plain color—grey, lilac, or 
primrose—gathered twice around, and quite full, 
with silk fringe on the edge. For those dressing 
in mourning there are black Brussels net para- 
sols, shirred full, and bordered with a plaited 
frill, The jockey parasol of twelve gores has 


every third gore narrower than the others, and of 
a contrasting fabric, giving a unique square 
effect. Thus black figured net is used with the 
four narrow breadths of colored net, or a plain 
surah parasol has its four small breadths of gay 
plaid silk. A novelty among parasol covers is 
of ribbon plaited in basket fashion in a single 
piece, and shaped over the frame; a fringe of 
loops of ribbon trims the edge. The cover may 
be all of one ribbon, or shaded, or else in con- 
trasting colors. 

There are Spring fashions, too, for one’s note 
paper, the thing being envelopes with the over- 
lapping part on the slant, from right to left corner. ° 

The charming idea of wearing natural flowers 
on capotes and on hats is to be extended to fans 
and parasols. A clever gardener has already 
invented a liquid by the use of which expensive 
natural flowers can be worn several times, and 
re-appear as fresh as when first pinned on. The 
branch is immersed, or single flower, stalks and 
all, in the preparation, for time varying from one 
night to one hour, or less. The prepared water 
is then allowed to drain off, and, when partially 
dry, is placed with the flowers downward, and 
stems upward, in an empty vase or glass. When 
the “végétal” has been treated in this manner as 
much as possible, you see like a breathing thing, 
by first having a refreshing tonic, and then by 
rest away from too much light, it revives as we do 
in the morning, and re-appears full of life again, 
I can truthfully declare that I have, for the sake 
of an experiment, kept for three weeks a large 
nosegay of wood violets entirely blue and crisp 
and sweet, also daffodils quite beautiful. I 
dipped them in the preparation jar as soon as I 
came home, and left them there until bedtime, 
when I hung them up all night to drip on. The 
flowers I have worn in the evening were treated 
in the same way by daytime, in rather a dark 
part of a room. 

Quite a new departure made in table decora- 
tion by London florists, and somewhat popular 
on account of its uniqueness, was a simulated 
lake of looking-glass in the centre of the table, 
the edge carefully concealed with moss and 
rocks, simulated here and there by pieces of soda 
and stone, Inthe centre a mossy, rocky isle, 
from which springs a leafless plant to represent a 
tree in winter. Bits of twigs to simulate fallen 
boughs and dead fern leaves add to the desola- 
tion of the mimic scene, which is dusted with a 
sparkling white powder to look like snow. 

MARIGOLD, 





Chat GH8ith our Neighbors on Home Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS, 


#,OW to economize space is 
often a serious considera- 
ation with the average 
housekeeper. With 
many, the rooms are 
small, and closets an 
almost unknown luxury. 
I lately saw a novel and 
pretty china closet tha; 
many would be glad to copy—seven soap boxes 
formed this unique addition to the room. These 
boxes were about nine inches high, sixteen inches 
deep, and twenty-two wide; they were piled 
against the wall, one upon another, and fastened 
together with brads. The fronts were removed 
and seven nice compartments revealed them. 
selves. 

How to utilize the space to the best advantage 
becomes the next consideration. The three 
upper boxes were neatly lined with dark red 
canton flannel, and formed a pretty background 
for the china. A curtain of a pale shade of India 
silk was suspended from a brass rod and drawn 
to either side, to display the pretty dishes. 

The four lower boxes were devoted to more 
homely articles, and needed to be enclosed. Ordi- 
nary matting was tacked down each side from the 
top to the floor, and a flap or curtain of it was 
also tacked in front of the four lower boxes, 
whose contents could not be said to be orna, 
mental. This matting can be decorated with 
painting in some bold design, with very little 
trouble, and becomes very effective. If you are 
not a brilliant artist, copy the design upon the 
matting with charcoal from patterns cut out upon 
paper of a pretty border or graceful trailing vine ; 
then fill in with suitable colors—you will be sur* 
prised what a good effect you can produce, even 
without much ‘real talent. If you are used to 
decorative work, then the task is an easy one, and 
both yourself and friends will admire the charm- 
ing addition to your room, never dreaming that 
seven worthless boxes have produced such an 
artistic and pleasing result. 

Young housewives, or rather those contemplat- 
ing entrance upon the duties of such, are apt 
to bestow much more thought upon the furnish- 
ng of their bed-chambers and drawing-rooms, 
than upon their kitchens and dining-rooms, dis- 





missing the former with the summary, ‘ some 
pots and pans and spoons,” and the latter with 
the comforting assurance that a few additions to 
the wedding gifts will be all-sufficient. But this 
will be found to be a great mistake when the 
young beginner is fairly launched on the troublous 
sea of housekeeping, and its multifarious needs 
are thrust upon her. Every day, if not every 
hour, she will learn that something is lacking; 
therefore, it will, perhaps, be acceptable to learn 
how many articles are needed for a small family, 
Three stew-pans, of iron, lined with tin, in vary- 
ing sizes; three double-block tin sauce-pans; 
one iron soup kettle, lined with tin or enamel, 
one oval fish kettle, two vegetable pots, an 
agate or enameled preserving kettle, also an 
agate omelette pan, two frying pans, two grid- 
irons, one for meat and one for fish, two large 
baking pans, and two small ones, two pudding 
baking dishes, one dozen custard cups, three or 
four pie-plates, half a dozen bowls, two colanders, 
one wire sieve, one wire basket, two colander 
spoons, two wooden spoons, two kitchen knives, 
four kitchen spoons, two long handled prongs or 
forks, one kitchen corkscrew, a double boiler for 
farina or oatmeal, one meat chopper and chop. 
ping bowl, one rolling pin and paste bowl, one 
paste board or marble block, a wooden bowl for 
washing china and glass in, a bread tray, two 
block-tin cake and biscuit gem pans, a jelly-mold, 
a paste brush, a pair of scissors, two dish-pans, a 
knife board, match safe, candlestick, lamp, with 
reflector and handle for hanging against wall and 
for carrying about, iron dish cloth, that is, one 
composed of a network of metal rings, for clean- 
ing pots and pans, nutmeg.and cheese graters, 
cannisters for tea and coffee, japanned bread and 
cake boxes, spice, salt and pepper boxes, and, 
finally, three kitchen table-cloths, three fish nap- 
kins for boiling fish in, three pudding cloths, one 
dozen china towels, one dozen glass towels, one 
dozen pot towels, and one dozen dish cloths, fine 
and coarse, and half a dozen dumpling cloths, 
For ordinary uses, these articles and the usual 
stove implements will be found sufficient. 

“A place for everything and everythng in its 
place,” should be the motto of every kitchen. 
But if you wish for a really comfortable kitchen 
in summer, by all means invest in a gas or oil 
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stove. I know by experience that a gas stove is 
atreasure. With it you can bake, iron, roast, 
broil and toast, besides the simpler processes of 
boiling and stewing. An oil stove is even 
cheaper. The advantage of both is that it takes 
little time to heat, less time too cool, and thus 
saves a wonderful amount of heat. Heavy cook- 
ing can be done upon the day that the range has 
to be heated up for washing. 

If you wish me to make a living-room of your 
kitchen, by all means have a screen to hide the 
sink with its dirty dishes or disagreeable associa- 
tions. An ingenious man or boy can easily put 
together a frame which any woman can cover 
with cretonne, or, better still,a gay, washable 
print. By the way, if something better be de. 
sired, a frame of dark wood may be covered with 
adull, blue green cloth, and peacock feathers 
can be tacked on here and there. 

Every housekeeper should have at least three 
yegetable brushes. They cost but five cents 
apiece. A brush is almost indispensable in clean- 
ing celery, asthe corrugated surface of the stalks 
makes a thorough cleansing with the hand quite 
impossible. Ice water, which adds to the crisp- 
ness of the celery, may then be used, as there 
isno necessity for putting the hand into the water- 
Potatoes, and in fact nearly all vegetables, 
should be washed with a brush before they are 
pared. Itmakes the work much pleasanter, since 
the hands are not chilled by being repeatedly 
dipped into cold water, or soiled by the dirty 
parings. 

A brush is very necessary in washing dishes, 
especially such dishes as have handles, or in 
glassware having an uneven surface. 

A third brush should be kept for washing 
combs. Use warm water and ammonia, and pass 
the comb back and forth through the brush. 
When the dirt is removed, rinse comb and brush 
well, and dry them at once, 

A good housekeeper seeks first to obtain the 
most perfect result, then to obtain the result with 
the least outlay of time and strength. The three 
brushes give the very best results in the line 
mentioned with the least expenditure of time and 
strength. When not in use, they should be 
placed brush down. A wire bracket is best for 
them to lie on. 

A cheap and handy flour chest can be made 
out of an empty coffee box, having a lid put on 
with hinges, On the inside, near the top, put a 
small shelf about five inches wide to hold the 
sifter, rolling pin, and biscuit cutter. The out- 


side gan be nicely painted, and a nail driven into 
one side of it, will hold the bread board. 

A nice little convenience for a pantry is made 
by taking a thin board, such as muslin is rolled 
on, and fastening it securely upon the wall. Then 
screw into it three rows of hooks, such as can be 
procured at any hardware store, and you will be 
surprised to find what a useful receptacle you will 
have for various articles. 

Good dimensions for an ironing board will be 
found as follows: Length, five feet; width, at 
one end, two feet and narrowed down with a 
rounded taper from full width at the middle to 
seven inches at the other end. Have the corners 
rounded; then cover with a woolen blanket over- 
laid with cotton cloth—an old sheet or a piece of 
ticking will do. The small end answers for a 
bosom board, and is just the thing for the children’s 
frocks, 

A comfortable lounge is often a great boon in 
a kitchen or living-room, and can be made at 
home with the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
For the side pieces of the frame take two pieces 
of inch lumber six feet long; two end pieces of 
the same material are twenty-four inches in 
length, all nailed firmly together. Make the 
four legs eight inches long, from two by four 
lumber, plane smooth and paint like the wood- 
work, Nail these on firmly, then nail cleats on 
the inside lower edge of the frame, then fit in 
slats the same as in a bedstead; this makes it 
strong and durable. Then take four and a half 
yards of ticking or unbleached muslin and sew 


together like a pillow case, and fill with excelsior 
or any stuffing. Cover the top of this cushion 


. with cretonne ; the cut widths of the same just 


long enough to reach the floor after it 1s sewed 
together, hemmed at the bottom edge, and a half 
inch heading turned down at the top to gather. 
Then stitch neatly across the ends and front side 
of the top covering. Five yards of cretonne is 
needed, and when completed you will have a 
comfortable lounge that could bé used as a single 
bed should occasion require. 

Where an extension table is not within your 
means a small pine table can be made to serve 
the purpose. Get one three and one-half feet by 
three feet and eight inches. Then make two 
leaves each twelve inches in width and exactly 
as long as the table is wide. Under the leaves 
nail two supports of pieces an inch and a half 
square and fourteen inches in length; nail 
these on the leaves to the length of six inches. 
The rest fits in a hole of the same size in the 
cross-piece of the table, directly under the edge 
of the top. 

It is important that they should fit perfectly, 
and when they do, they are a great convenience 
when a larger table is required. 
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MENU, FOR A NICE LITTLE FAMILY 
DINNER. 


Spring Soup. 
Boiled Salmon. 
Dressed Cucumbers. 
Lobster Patties. 
Chicken Sauté with Peas, 
Roast Hind Quarter of Lamb. 
Mint Sauce. 
Asparagus. 

New Potatoes. 
Baked Almond Pudding. 
Strawberry Pound Cake. 
Strawberry Ice-Cream. 


Spring Soup. 


UT out with a vegetable scoop equal 
quantities of carrots and turnips into 
the shape of small olives; cut up small 
sprigs of cauliflower; cut 
French beans into dia- 
monds; celery into round pieces, and have some 
very small, round onions; there should be equal 
quantities of all. Boil each vegetable separately 
in salted water, with a small piece of butter, until 
they are cooked, but not overdone; drain them 
ona hair-sieve, and throw a little cold water over 
them. At the time of serving, put all the vege- 
tables in a saucepan with a pint of good stock; 
when on the point of boiling add as much more 
stock as required, and serve; asparagus cut in 
small pieces may be added. 






Boiled Salmon. 


Place the salmon ina fish kettle, with sufficient 
cold water to cover it, adding six ounces of salt 
to each gallon of water; bring it quickly to the 
boil; take off the scum, and simmer gently until 
done; allow eight minutes for each pound of 
fish ; serve with melted butter, and sliced cucum- 
bers. 

Melted Butter, 


Melt in a saucepan four to five ounces of butter, 
and add, little by little, an equal quantity of the 
finest sifted flour, stirring steadily until the sauce 
is smooth as cream; then add two wine-glasses 
of the water in which the salmon was boiled. 


This water must be strained and cold: before it 
is used ; allow the sauce just to come to a boil; 
then take the saucepan from the fire, and add 
the yolks of two eggs, and four and a half ounces 
of melted butter, never ceasing to stir it for an 
instant; finish with the juice of a lemon. 


Dressed Cucumbers. 


Pare the cucumbers; cut into the thinnest pos 
sible slices, and lay in ice-water slightly salted, 
for two hours; drain, put into a dish which has 
been rubbed with onion, and serve with a simple 
French dressing. Take oil, pepper and salt, and 
add to this vinegar. Have a large proportion of 
oil, and by adding the vinegar, too much cannot 
be used; for, from the specific gravity of the 
vinegar compared with oil, what is more than 
useful will fall to the bottom of the bowl, The 
salt should not be dissolved in the vinegar, but in 
the oil, by which means it is more equally dis- 
tributed throughout the whole. The Spanish 
proverb says: “A spendthrift for oil, a niggard 
for vinegar, a wise man for salt,‘and a madman 
to mix the whole together,” 


Lobster Patties. 
Line patty-pans with good puff-paste, and put 


” into each a small piece of bread, cover with paste, 


brush over with egg, and bake of a light color. 
Take as much lobster-as is required to fill them, 
mince finely, and add the yolks of two eggs 
mixed in a little water. Two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato sauce, two ounces of butter, a little pepper, 
salt, very little nutmeg, a few drops of lemon 
juice, and six drops of anchovy sauce. Stir over 
the fire for five minutes, remove the lids of the 
patty-cases, take out the bread, fill with the mix- 
ture, and replace the covers. 


/ 
Chicken Saute with Peas. 


Cut the remains of a cold roast chicken into 


nice pieces, put two ounces of butter in a stew- 
pan, fry the chicken a nice brown color, pre- 
viously sprinkling it with pepper and salt. 
Dredge in a dessert spoonful of flour, shake the 
ingredients well round, then add one pint of 
stock, one pint of green peas, and stew until the 
latter are tender; put in half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, and serve, placing the peas in the centre, 
and the pieces of fowl around. 
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Roast Hind Quarter of Lamb. 

Have ready a clear, brisk fire, put down the 
joint at a little distance to keep the fat from 
scorching, and keep it well basted all the time it 
is cooking, Allow one hour anda half for a 
small quarter, two hours for a large one. Serve 
with mint sauce. 

Mint Sauce. 

Wash the mint, which should be young and 
quite fresh, strip the leaves from the stalks, chop 
the former very finely; there should be four 
tablespoonfuls when chopped. Put into a dish, 
add two dessertspoonfuls of white sugar and 
quarter of a pint of vinegar. This sauce is 
better for being made two or three hours before 
wanted for table. 

Boiled Asparagus. 

Scrape the white part of the stems, beginning 
from the heads, and throw into cold water, then 
tie in bundles of about twenty each, keeping the 
heads all one way, and cut the stalks evenly; 
keep boiling quickly until tender, with the sauce- 
pan uncovered. When done, dish it on toast, 
leaving the white ends outside and the points in 
the middle, Serve with melted butter. 


New Potatoes. 
These should be thrown into very hot water, 
with a little salt, and boiled quickly—from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. 


Baked Almond Pudding. 

Blanche quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, 
and four bitter ones, and pound them to a smooth 
paste, with a little rosewater. Mix with these 
three ounces of butter, which should be melted ; 
beat up four eggs, grate the rind, and strain the 
juice of half a lemon; add these, with a pint of 
cream, one glass of sherry wine, and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar to the other ingredients, and 
stir them well together. When well mixed, put 
in a pie-dish, lined with puff paste, and bake half 
an hour. 

Strawberry Pound Cake. 

Take fourteen eggs, one pound of powdered 
sugar, one tablespoonful of vanilla extract, one 
pound of corn starch, and half a pound of butter. 
Separate the eggs, and beat the whites until they 
foam well, but do not stiffen; sprinkle in steadily 
one-fourth of the sugar, while you beat, until it is 
as stiff as possible. Beat the yolks, and the rest 


of the sugar and vanilla, to a thick cream, and 
stir the whites lightly in. Sift the corn-starch 
gradually into the eggs and sugar, and mix 
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gently, without beating; have the butter ready 
melted, being careful not to scorch it, and pour 
it in hot. Stir gently until smooth, pour into 
square buttered pans to the depth of three-quarters 
of an inch, and bake in a quick oven, 


Filling. 

Take the whites of eight eggs, one pound of 
powdered sugar, strawberries as required. Beat 
the whites to a foam, then stir in the sugar, and 
continue beating until you have a stiff, snowy 
cream. Put freshly-gathered and hulled straw. 
berries into a dish, being careful not to use any 
soft ones. Cut the cake into thin sheets, spread 
on the bottom one a coat of the filling, and cover 
it with strawberries of uniform size, points 
upward, and dust with powdered sugar. Turn 
the other sheet upside down, so as to have the 
freshly-cut side uppermost, and dress it with the 
cream and berries likewise. Lay this sheet upon 
the other, and cut into squares, with a broad, 
thin, very sharp knife blade, and with a sawing 
motion, to avoid mashing it. Serve with ice-cold 
cream, either plain, or sweetened, and flavored 
with orange-flower water, This cake can also be 
made with one-half each of flour and corn-starch, 
and is by some persons preferred. A pretty 
variety is made by having only one layer of 
berries, and icing the top sheet of the cake with 
a soft icing of strawberry juice and sugar. This 
is a truly delicious cake, and cannot be excelled 
as a delicate dainty. 


Strawberry Ice-Cream. 

Select large, deep scarlet, or crimson, red- 
fleshed berries, freshly picked, and assort them 
carefully, throwing out all underripe or overripe 
fruit. Mash and strain them, and mix the juice, 
at once, with either the sugar, or the cream; if 
preferred, the berries can be used mashed up 
and mixed with sugar. 

To two quarts of rich, fresh cream, add one 
quart of juice; sugar to taste. Sweeten the 
cream, put it into the freezing-can and freeze. 
After it is frozen, remove the dasher; pack down 
the cream; fill the bucket with fresh ice, and 
cover over with a blanket until it is required.” 

If the berries are squeezed, measure the pulp 
that remains, add an equal measure of water to 
it, bring to a lively boil, strain well, add one and 
a half pounds of sugar to each pint of juice, stir 
until dissolved, pour into bottles, set them into 
hot water, and boil half an hour. Let cool inthe 
water, cork, and putaway. This makesa delicious 
syrup for a summer beverage, and nothing is lost, 
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Fig. 1. Flower Pot, With Cover. 
Now that plants form so important a part in 
table and house decoration, how to improve the 
unsightly appearance of an ordinary flower pot 


is a consideration. Our illustration is made of 
Indian silk, with drapery of embroidered plush ; 
the colors should be chosen to suit the room in 
which the pot stands ; terra-cotta Indian silk, with 
drapery of bluish-gray plush, will go with most 
furniture ; make a band of stiff lining the size of 
the top of the pot, gather the Indian silk on this, 
leaving a stand-up frill one inch deep at the top ; 
gather the silk again at the bottom, and draw it 
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up to fit the bottom of the pot, For the top 
gather the silk to the band, and leave a frill two 
inches deep at the edge; make a running slide, 
and put ribbon in it; the plush for the drapery 





is cut in vandykes, and is embroidered witha 
simple pattern in feather-stitch ; it is edged with 
a narrow gimp trimming ; a pretty piece of old 
brocade may be used instead of the plush if pre- 
ferred, and will look equally well; the drapery 
is sewn to. the band just below the narrow frill ; 
the spot is set into the cover, and the ribbon is 
drawn up round the stalks of the plant and tied 
in a bow at one side; the plant must, of course, 
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be removed from the cover before it is watered, 
and be allowed to drain thoroughly before it is 
replaced; one of the artificial foliage plants, 
which are now made so real in appearance, will 
look well in a pot covered in this way, C. T. 


Fig. 2. Heart-Shaped Trinket Box. 
This is a pretty and useful addition to a toilet 


. table,and can easily be made by a home car- 


penter. 
The white wooden foundation is covered on 
the lid with a piece of embroidery of antique 
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brocade, outlined with fancy galon. The under 
part is lined with sateen, whilst the sides display 
cream plush, and the inside a fragrant lining of 
satin. The top lid is attazhed to the box with 
two ribbon bows, which are passed through holes 
made both through the cover and the side band, 
thus avoiding the trouble of putting regular 
hiuges. G. L. 


Figs. 3—4. HMair-brush and Comb Case. 


This case is very convenient to use for travel- 
ing, and can be made very plain, or more elab- 
orate, Our illustration is made of black glazed 
kid, with two pockets, one for the hair-brush, the 
other for the comb. The edges are bound with 
black silk braid, and the flap embroidered in 
outline with colored silk. 


Fig. 5. Lace in Crochet.. 

This lace is suitable only for furniture, and is 
worked in coarse cotton, or Macrame thread, 
backward and forward. The ground work con- 
sists of 1 treble, 3 chain, the treble always 
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being on the treble of last row, and the pattern 
is formed by treble, 5 treble being allowed for 
each space of the ground work. The scallop is 
formed by increasing 4 stitches for 10 rows, and 
decreasing 4 stitches each row for 10 rows. 

It will be found quite easy with these general 
directions to work from the illustration. 


Figs. 6—7. Napkin Ring. 

To make this ring, take pieces of material, 
seven inches long, and two inches and a half 
wide, pink or cut it into points round the 
edges. The pattern is worked in coarse silk, 
using two shades of one color, in the Russian 
embroidery stitch, cross stitches being used in 
the centre, and single stitches at the edge. 
The dark squares may either be worked in 
satin stitch in fine silk, or cut out of the mate- 
rial to allow the lining to shew through. The 
work can be executed on plush or Java canvas, 
and, when finished, is mounted on colored cloth, 
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pinked at the edge, rather wider and lon- 
ger than the plush, and forming a back- 
It is fastened with 
a small metal clasp. This work is very 


ground for the same. 


easily and quickly accomplished. 


Fic. 6 shows the detail of stitches 


used in Fig. 7. 
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We have also seen some very 
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: canvas and stitches, is given in 
full size in Fig. 2.. Trace the design on the 
canvas; work the stems in stem stitch, and the 
calyxes in solid satin stitch, in various shades of 
olive green silk; the blossoms are worked in long 
stitch with dullold-red silk embroidery chenille, 
four shades of the color. After the design is 
embroidered, the entire canvas ground is “seed- 
ed,” as shownin Fig. 2; this isdone by working 
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first diagonal rows of horizontal stitches, one row 
in dark olive; and the next row in light olive 
silk; over the horizontal stitches, cross stitches 
are worked in light and dark gray blue, also in 
slanting rows. In the narrow border at the edge, 
the rows of cross stitch are worked in the dark- 
est brown ; the zig-zag line between is in mahog- 
any silk, caught down at the points in dull gold- 
colored silk, and the short stitches on either side 
are of the latter color. The embroidery is bor- 
dered with a narrow band of mahogany plush, 
The cushion is edged with a loop fringe, and 
finished with tassels at the corners. 

Daisy Pincushion. 

This pretty toilet cushion can be set upon a bu- 
reau, or hung at the side from a loop fastened upon 
the back of it. A round cushion is first made and 
covered with green cloth, two leavés and a 
branch are similarly made. The petals of the 
daisy are of white cloth; these are sewed upon 
the centre piece, which is of white cloth, slightly 
padded with cotton. The centre 1s entirely cov- 
ered over with French knots, worked in yellowsilk. 

Novelties in Fancy Work. 

A pretty way in which large pine cones can 
be made use of, is to strip the scales from the 
stalk after they are dry. The basket is made of 
stiff card-board, or, better still, stiff pasteboard cut 
octagon shape for the bottom, large, or small, as 
the size of the basket may be desired. 

The sides, eight pieces, to fit round ‘the bot- 
tom, may be cut straight, or sloping, larger at the 
top, and should measure about five inches long. 
The bottom is then covered with brown cambric, 
and the sides, which are left uncovered, sewed 
to it with strong linen thread. 

The basket is now ready for the cones, or cone 
scales which are sewed on one at a time in rows 
all around it, lapping the scales as they grow on 
the stalk, the rounded side up, and continue this 
until the basket is entirely covered. 

To finish the lower edge, the cones are turned 
sideways for the last row, lapping them as the 
others, thus giving a neat finish. 

A coat of Copal varnish brings out the rich 
color of the cones, and gives them a luster, or 
they may be gilded with liquid gold paint, which 
isalso very pretty. 

When dry, the basket is to be lined with plush, 
or satin, of any shade that may be. wished— 
deep scarlet, orange, or light blue, and the lining 
may be fullor plain. If plain, pieces must be 
cut from very stiff paper, or thin card-board, and 
each covered with satin, or plush, whichever is 
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to be used, making a basket to fit in the cone 
basket. This may then$be glued in the basket, 
or sewed round the top with strong thread to 
hold the edges together. 

A box-plaited ribbon round the top finishes it. 
If a handle 1s wished ‘for it, a strip of card- 
board an inch wide is covered with cones, then | 
varnished and lined_with the same material as 
the basket. Slip it on either side between the 
lining and covering of the basket and sew 
securely with thread. A full bow of satin ribbon 

at each side hides the joining. 

They are pretty for work-baskets or may be 
used for any purp se desired, 

If the basket is gilded, and made without 
lining, a tin with growing ferns can be set inside 
of it, and it serves as a pretty centre for a lunch- 
eon or dinner table, and the basket will not be 
injured by moisture, as the tin can be slipped 
from it when .the plants require water, and need 
not be replaced until the water is throughly 
drained off. 


If you want a pretty afghan for your baby’s 
coach, make it as follows: Crochet one strip 
(either in afghan or shell stitch) of white zephyr 
nine or ten inches wide, and the desired length. 
Embroider daisies of gold with white hearts 
down the centre of this strip. Then make two 
more strips of the same width and length of a 
delicate blue. Embroider daisies of white with 
golden hearts down the centre of these. Place 
the white strip in the middle with a blue strip on 
each side; join together with gold—railroad 
stitch. This forms 4 rich chain where the fasten- 
ing comes. Make a border of some open stitch 
that will permit a ribbon of delicate blue to be 
run in and out around the entire edge. 

If you prefer you may fasten the strips together 
so that ribbon may be run in and out where 
joined, Finish with a fringe four inches wide. 
Make the fringe in clusters, say six of blue, then 
six of white, etc. 


On a toilet table lately, I found a useful article, 
it being two pieces of card-board covered with 
blue plush, and lined with blue silk. On one 
side in gilt thread was the word “Magazines,” 
and apple blossoms were daintily embroidered 
on the other. The covers were united by silk 
rubber bands of the tint of the lining and the 
magazines slipped-inside. I confess to liking to 
see the current numbers lying about, but then 
some people may prefer this dainty method, 

MABEL WARE, 


Our Arm=Chair. 


June. 


MIDST the wealth of roses we send out 
our June number, not, however, with 
the same trepidation that the first 
number made its humble entry upon 

the stage of life, sixty years ago. The editor 
and publisher was young, then, to the needs of 
the world of fashion, and magazines were a 
much greater novelty to the public than at the 
present date. But through all the years that 
have gone; in sickness, death, disasters that 
have struck the Nation upon all sides, GoDEY’s 
LapDy’s Book has preserved its way undaunted, 
and to-day holds the proudest position of any 
fashion magazine in the United States. Our 
present number presents many attractive fea- 
tures, and shows the improvements made as the 
years have advanced. If the present fashions 
continue, those of the first issue will closely re- 
semble those of the present day, Years pass 
and go, leaving many records behind them— 
some sad, others bright, and full of pleasure. 
We can look back upon many such years passed 
with our subscribers—the kind and considerate 
manner in which we have always been treated 
by them, and the warm praise they have show- 
ered upon us, makes our task a pleasure, and 
causes us to use our best efforts to continue to 
furnish, for their benefit, the best we can pro- 
cure. With the summer months there will not 
be any diminution of novelties. We close one 
serial this month— $5,000 for a Wife”—that 
has been favorably received upon all sides; an- 
other is commenced, by a very popular author, 
and others are in hand, to follow. These are 
not the only attractions—new fashions, designs 
for fancy work, household articles, and recipes 
all fine a place, while our foreign correspondents 
are in treaty for yet more. We are like “Oliver 
Twist”—ever reaching out for more; not, how- 
ever, to supply our own needs, but to cater to 
the various wants of our numerous subscribers, 
who look to us to keep them creditably informed 
about all their needs. Rest assured, dear read- 
ers, we will not desert our post, but will be found 
ready when called upon! , 


Mrs. Emma J. Gray. 
In the present number weyive the last article 
upon “The Beautiful Home Club,” written by 
this pleasing author. Much information has 


been extended to our readers by this series of 
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articles (extending through one year), which 
have been very popular; and much more good, 
we feel, can be done by this lady. To gratify 
our readers, we have made arrangements for 
some future articles, which, we feel, cannot fail 
to please all mothers upon the ever-interesting 
theme to most hearts—“ The Baby.” We pre. 
dict a cordial reception for these, which will be 
well deserved. 


Ice-cream a Necessity. 

Ten years ago ice-cream was considered a 
luxury. Now, since the advent of the Gem Ice. 
cream Freezer, it being so easily made in the 
home, it’ has become a necessity. Speaking of 
the Gem Ice-cream Freezer, Miss Jenni> L, 
Greene says: “I am delighted with the work 
your Gem Freezer does; I never saw its equal, 
I have used it in connection with the ‘ Rapid) 
the latter doing the same work in twenty minutes 
that the ‘Gem’ can do in eight minutes, I 
thank you very much for mine, and shall sound 
its praises, as it justly merits.” © 

MANLY, Iowa, March 14, 1890, 
Publishers GopEy’s LADy’s Book, Philadelphia, 

Enclosed find coupons for February and March, 
with patterns selected; also find two two-cent 
stamps, as per your instruction; have heard of 
your book, but never saw one until now. I think 
them very fine, indeed, and ahead of other 


magazines. 
Very respectfully, 


Mrs. J. H. M. 


= 
- 


BOOK TABLE. 

« Ekkehard,” a tale of the tenth century by 
Joseph Victor Von Scheffel. W.S. Gottsberger 
& Co., 11 Murray street, New York, N. Y. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is a translation from the German, and not 
even Germany has produced many better ex 
amples of historical fiction. Ekkehard was 4 
monk in the muuastery of St. Gall, from the 
chronicles of which this romance purports to be 
drawn. The scene is Suabia. The book con- 
tains many interesting pictures of monastery life 
in the Middle Ages, but it is especiatly noteworthy 
for the realistic accounts of the battles with the 
Huns when they invaded Suabia. It is printed 
in two volumes, uniform in size with the pub 
lications of this popular house. 
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« Pastels In Prose.” Translated from the French, 
by Stuart Merrill, with illustrations by Henry 
W. McVickar, and an introduction by William 
Dean Howells. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 
This volume is dainty throughout, the extreme 

beauty of the illustrations, typography and bind- 

ing cannot fail to impress every one, The liter- 
ary contents consist of brief “prose poems” of 
the utmost delicacy, by Alphonse Daudet, Charles 

Baudelaire, Emile Hennequin, and many other 

writers, each one being fragmentary, with a 

meaning somewhat elusive. Mr. Howells has 

been particularly fascinated by the French char- 
acteristics of the productions, and commends 
them in high terms. ‘ 

“ Maria,” by Jorge Isaacs, translated by Rollo 
Ogden, with an introduction by Thomas A. 
Janvier. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
N.Y. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa Price, $1.00. 

This is a South American romance from the 
Spanish. It is a story of life in Colombia, and 
was originally published in 1867. It is a story 
to be read, and once read will not be soon for- 
gotten. 


“ Delicate Feasting,” by Theodore Child. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have here a book for epicures, the writer 
showing great enthusiasm upon the sublime art of 
dining, of which he has made a study in all lands. 
Whoever has the means and aspiration to live 
well and enjoy his table,should read Mr, Child’s 
book. The reading of it alone is dainty and 
appetizing, for he writes like a gentlemanly 
scholar and man of the world. 

“ The Splendid Spur.” Edited in Modern Eng. 
lish by Q. Harper & Brothers, New York, N.Y. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila., 
Pa. Price, 35 cents. 

These memoirs of the adventures of Mr. John 
Marvel, a servant of His Late Majesty King 
Charles I, in the years 1642-3, is written by him- 
self. The interest is most exciting, and carried 
out throughout the entire volume. Q deserves 
warm commendation for bringing it into the 
English of the present day. 

“Lady Baby,” by Dorothea Gerard. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, N.Y. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. Price, 35 cents. 


In “ Lady Baby ” we have a pleasing story well 
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told. It is a novel that can be read with full en- 
joyment, and the interest taken in the characters 
can be sustained, 


“Good Form,” by the Author of “Cards, their 
Significance, and Proper Uses.” Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This little work is an invaluable aid to the eti- 
quette of dining; many points are given which 
cannot fail to be of assistance to those desiring to 
know what is “good form.” 

“‘ Love in the Tropics,” a Romance of the South 
Seas. By Caroline Earle White. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Phila., Pa. Price, $1.00. 

A tale of an idyllic love affair, supposed to have 
happened ina fictitious island of the Pacific Gcean. 
The story is pleasantly told, and the heroine 
shows her true character by her loving sacrifice. 
“ Syrlin,” or “ Position,’ by Ouida. J. B. Lip- 

pincott Company, Phila., Pa. Price, 50 cents- 

This is a story of English “high life.” The 
pages are bright with some saucy bit of satire, or 
glib epigram, for which the author is noted. 


” 


“The Camden Mcuntains on the Coast of Maine.” 
Illustrated. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The object of this book is to supply reliable 
information regarding this delightful seaside re- 
sort, and to present an artistic souvenir of some 
of its choicest scenery. The views are mostly 
from the pencil of Wm. Goodrich Beal, whose 
prominence as an etcher is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the plates. 


“Nora’s Return,” a sequel to “The Doll’s 
House,” of Henry Isben. By Ednah D. 
Cheney. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents. 

To those who read the first book, this sequel 
will prove particulary attractive, which has also 
the double advantage of being founded on fact. 
The book is beautifully gotten up in regard to 
paper and typography. The author has nobly 
decided that the profits will be given to the 
book-table of the New England Hospital Fair, 
to be opened at Horticultural Hall, Boston, De- 
cember 1, 1890. That the book for its own 
merits cannot fail to havea large sale is an estab- 
lished fact, when its merits are combined with 
the good also to be done to this noble charity, 
we think it will be unprecedented, and bes;eak 
for it everywhere a warm welcome, 
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“The Feet of Love,” by Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York, 
For sale at Wilson’s Library, 145 South 11th 
street, Philadelphia. 

This is a brilliant and remarkable study of 
American social life. The sparkling wit and 
satire with which the fashionable and literary 
society of the day is depicted, is relieved by 
touches of tender pathos. Among the minor 
characters, the young French lad is exquisitely 
drawn by a master-hand, and his patience and 
suffering form a strong contrast in the gay and 
careless life which composes the setting of the 
story. It isa most original and striking novel, 
both in treatment and plot, and isillustrated with 
portrait of the author and numerous finely ex- 
ecuted photogravures. The paper and typography 
are of the best, for which this house is noted. 
“La Béte Humaine,” by Emile Tola, T. B. 

Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 

25 cents, 

This is by far the best and most finished 
romance that has yet come from the pen of the 
greatest and most graphic ofthe French novelists, 
“The Exiles,” by Victor Tissot and Constant 

Améro. T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a Russian love story of great power 
and originality, The scene is laid in Siberia, 
jiu now a point of unusual interest because of 
the hosts of Nihilists being sent into exile there 
by the new Czar. The plot is developed in the 
most skilful manner, and it is impossible to fathom 
the mysteries until, in the proper place, they are 
explained. 

‘*The Adventures of a Skeleton,” by Beecher 
W. Waltermire. J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Beecher W. Waltermire, the author of the re. 
markable story, “The Adventures of a Skele- 
ton,” though he has not previously appeared 
before the public as an author, is sure to attain 
an immediate reputation through this inimitable 
literary effort. The story is unique in its con- 
ception, and startling and masterly in its de- 


velopment. 
<r 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US, 

Well, here is GoprEys’s Lapy’s Book for 
April. We cannot see how any lady can do 
without this valuable magazine, as it is always 
full of household hints and recipes. It is hand- 
somely printed and filled with the best illustra- 
tions that money will procure.—Chie/, Fairplay, 
Missouri. 


OUR ARM- CHAIR. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for April has come tg 
hand, and the frontispiece, ‘‘ The Proposal,” 
true to nature. The fashion plates are superbly) 
beautiful, and the magazine is brim full of 
choicest and most interesting reading matter, 
Every lady should have it on her centre table. 
Dispatch, Dows, Iowa. 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for April means 
choice collection of stories, miscellany, editori 
notes, very complete fashion plates, with hints 9 
dressmaking, and other attractions altogether to 
numerous to be enumerated. Foreign gossip 
contains many hints, and the fashion talk is de. 
scriptive enough to help any intelligent woma 
to make, and successfully make, her own ce 
tumes.— 7ranscript, Holyoke, Mass. 

GopeEy’s LapDy’s Book for April equals its o 
time magnificence, when it led the fashions fe 
the continent. The literary portions of the book 
now-a-days is much superior to what it was whe: 
it was the fashion standard.— Sentinel, Indian. 
apolis, Ind. 

GopeEy’s LApy’s Book, known for half a cen 
tury as a leader in literary and artistic sugges 
tions for ladies, maintains its reputation.— House: 
keeper, Minneapolis, Minn, : 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for May presents its 
usually attractive table of contents, as well as th 


latest fashion plates. This magazine makes @ 
specialty of good short stories, and makes excek 
lent selections of original manuscripts for light 
reading, There are, as well, two serial stories: 
of greater length and unflagging interest by pop- 
ularauthors.— Sunday Dispatch,Philadelphia,Pa,. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book keeps on its triumphal! 
march of popularity, doing it by the unflagging 
display of energy, enterprise, and liberal expendix 
ture of its proprietors. It is “crowded eve’ 
month with engravings of a high order, colored 
and plain fashion plates, recipes for the houses 
hold, patterns, and a store of tales, essays, psems, 
and wise editorial articles.— Zimes, Clyde, N. Y.3 

Gopey’s LADy's Book for May has, as its front” 
piece,‘*Apple Blossoms,’’ a pretty picture, followed 7 
by the newest fashion plates and illustrated fancy? 
work, while its collection of original stories, poems 
and editorials make it a valuable book to ladies.— 
Loughman, Boston, Mass, 

Gopvey’s Lapy’s Book for May maintains its 
high rank as a magazine for the fair sex; the 
abundance of its illustrations and the excel- 7 
lence of the literary contents being fully up to 
the standard of its founder.— Record and Kepubli- © 
can, Castalia, South Dakota. 








